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HENRY SIGOURNEY BUTLER 
Francis H. DeGroat 


N 1883 Henry Sigourney Butler located at Superior, Wis- 
consin, then a village, for the practice of his profession, 
the law. 

Completion of locks around the rapids in St. Marys 
river at the ‘Soo,’ enabling navigation from the lower lakes; 
and the project of a railroad from Lake Superior to Puget 
sound, led to the vision that the head of Lake Superior would 
become a great commercial and industrial gateway, which 
previously, for several decades, had been only an outpost of 
John Jacob Astor’s American fur company and its pred- 
ecessors. Upon extinguishment of the Indian title to the 
region in 1854, throwing open the lands to settlement, some 
of the foremost men in the nation, prominent in business and 
public life, including W. W. Corcoran, a Washington 
banker, donor of the Corcoran art gallery; several United 
States senators; members of the president’s cabinet; mem- 
bers of congress; and financiers, joined forces to promote 
and develop a townsite at the most favorable location, and 
to press for federal influence in securing appropriations for 
harbor improvements and public surveys, and, as well, to 
further the scheme for such a railroad. Advance agents se- 
lected and acquired a vast area, laying out a townsite there- 
on, of which the promoters styled themselves the ‘Proprietors 
of the Townsite of Superior.’ A small settlement was made, 
but the panic of 1857, the Civil war, and the period of ‘hard 
times’ following in the early seventies distracted attention 
from that ambitious undertaking. 

However, in the early eighties, the unrivaled advantages 
of Superior’s location received revived interest. Construc- 
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tion of the Northern Pacific railroad had been undertaken 
westward from Carlton, in Minnesota, situated above the 
falls of the St. Louis river, dividing the states of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. Working likewise eastward from Puget 
sound the line was completed in the fall of 1883. 

At the time of Mr. Butler’s arrival, the Northern Pacific 
railroad company had gained entrance to Superior as an 
eastern terminus; and also had in prospect an extension of 
its line eastward to Ashland, Wisconsin, on the south shore 
of Lake Superior, to earn its congressional land grant. As 
an inducement thereto the ‘Proprietors’ had given the rail- 
road company, as a bonus, approximately one half of their 
land holdings. Very early after his arrival, Mr. Butler was 
engaged in behalf of the railroad company in clearing up 
and perfecting titles to the extensive properties donated, and 
in procuring rights of way for entrance to the yards and 
wharves, and the extension eastward. 

The ‘Proprietors’ having held their interests in ‘undi- 
vided 27,’ it is noteworthy that W. W. Corcoran held an 
undivided 11/27™ interest in the townsite which, aside from 
his own shares, he held ‘in trust’ for several United States 
senators and others, then prominent in public life, namely, 
two shares for Stephen A. Douglas, United States senator 
from Illinois (who bestowed his name upon the new county 
carved to embrace Superior) ; one share for John C. Breck- 
inridge, United States senator from Kentucky; one share 
for William A. Richardson, United States senator from IIl- 
inois; two shares for Jesse D. Bright, United States senator 
from Indiana; and also fractional shares for others of less 
note, as congressmen and federal officials. Some future his- 
torian may find in this a commentary on the politics of the 
time. 


To relieve the difficulties attending partition among so 
many owners, a corporation, Superior consolidated land 
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company, was organized in 1889, with a capital stock of 
$3,600,000, issued in exchange for the interests of the ‘Pro- 
prietors,’ their grantees, assigns and donees, which consoli- 
dated all of the interests concerned, and of which Henry S. 
Butler became secretary and general counsel. 

On coming to Superior, he found Charles L. Catlin, who 
had lately been private secretary to Caleb Cushing, repre- 
sentative in congress from Massachusetts, similarly em- 
ployed as attorney for the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha railway company (a subsidiary of the Chicago 
and Northwestern railway company), which also had sought 
entrance to Superior. About 1885 the two formed a partner- 
ship styled ‘Catlin & Butler,’ and forthwith, because of their 
connections, entered upon an extensive practice, numbering 
among their clients the two railways mentioned, of which 
they were local counsel; and also, shortly afterward, the 
Duluth south shore and Atlantic railway company, which 
had projected a line from Duluth to the ‘Soo’; large landed 
interests (among which were those of Frederick Billings, at 
the time president of the Northern Pacific railroad com- 
pany, later incorporated as the Billings estate corporation, 
managed by Mr. Butler until his death); grain elevator 
companies, flour mills, banks, and lumber companies; in 
short, most of the enterprises established in a rapidly grow- 
ing city and the surrounding territory. In the mid-eighties 
a rival townsite, known as the townsite of West Superior, 
was organized by General John H. Hammond, backed by 
James J. Hill, and a number of wealthy New York residents 
(one of the investors in which was the father of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt). The firm of Catlin & Butler being 
retained in that behalf, it fell largely to Mr. Butler, because 
of his experience, to see to the acquisition of properties, the 
litigation of disputed titles, and so on, in aid of the project. 
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In 1889 the rival sections were united and incorporated as 
the city of Superior. The discovery and development of the 
near-by iron ranges in Minnesota brought to the firm large 
and valuable interests to be dealt with; connections with 
which, as counsel, Mr. Butler maintained till death. 

In 1891 the firm’s practice had so extended that the need 
of assistance was felt, and Carl C. Pope, a southern Wis- 
consin lawyer, joined, under the style of ‘Catlin & Butler 
& Carl C. Pope.’ Colonel Pope retired in 1894, and in the 
mid-nineties Thomas E. Lyons, a distinguished member of 
the Wisconsin bar, joined the firm re-styled ‘Catlin, Butler 
& Lyons,’ who remained until his appointment in 1911 as a 
member of the Wisconsin tax commission. 

Mr. Catlin died in 1901, but the surviving partners con- 
tinued the firm name until Mr. Lyons withdrew. After this 
Mr. Butler, with the aid of office assistants, continued alone, 
until advancing years made necessary taking a partner to 
shoulder old, as well as new, responsibilities. In 1933, L. R. 
McPherson, a former city attorney, united with him, under 
the style of ‘Butler & McPherson,’ which firm continued un- 
til Mr. Butler’s death. For fifty years he continued to be 
a director of the bank, which, on obtaining a national char- 
ter, now is the National bank of commerce of Superior. Also 
up to his death he was attorney for the trustees of the trust 
created under the will of William F. Vilas, late a United 
States senator from Wisconsin, embracing great landhold- 
ings in Wisconsin and Minnesota, devised with remainder 
over to the University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Butler’s natural disposition did not lead to becoming 
an advocate though on occasions necessary he displayed a 
marked aptitude and ability in that field of law practice. 
Rather he preferred the réle of solicitor, as the English dis- 
tinguish the duties of attorneys-at-law. Grounded in prin- 
ciples of the common law, ever a student, diligent in business, 
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with a discriminating mind and retentive memory, gifted 
with robust common sense, and sense of right, genial in 
temperament, he possessed most happily those qualities 
which inspired the confidence reposed in him by clients, at- 
tested by their retainers for half a century. So faithfully did 
he fulfill his duties he deserves an epitaph like that accorded 
Hobson Judkin, found by Mr. Butler inscribed upon the 
wall of a London church, St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, read- 
ing: 

‘Sacred to the memory of Hobson Judkin, Esquire, late 
of Clifford’s Inn, the Honest Solicitor, who departed this 
life June 30, 1812. This tablet was erected by his clients as 
a token of gratitude and respect for his honest, faithful, 
and friendly conduct to them throughout life. Go, reader, 
and imitate Hobson Judkin.’ 

Cultured in literary acquirement, graceful in diction, and 
possessing a rich fund of quiet humor, he was a most amiable 
and agreeable companion and host; qualities that endeared 
him to his friends, and which with other virtues gained for 
him wide esteem. Having never married, he maintained a 
home with his sister, Miss Anna B. Butler, whence ever radi- 
ated impulse to the cultural life of the community. She, 
through her devotion and kindly ministrations, when eye- 
sight was wholly lost, became his ‘seeing eye.’ 

Mr. Butler never sought political office. Thrust upon 
him was appointment as a member of the first public library 
board upon incorporation of the city of Superior; likewise 
later appointment as a member of the city’s fire and police 
commission; minor public duties, conscientiously performed. 
In politics he was a Jeffersonian Democrat. | 

At the time of his death he was a curator of the State his- 
torical society of Wisconsin, a member of the Douglas 
county bar association, and of the Wisconsin state bar asso- 
ciation. 








HENRY SIGOURNEY BUTLER 





Mrs. Burr W. Jones 


N the spring of 1858 there came to Madison a family that 
contributed more perhaps than any other to the intellec- 
tual and cultural standards of the little city. This was the 
family of James Davie and Anna Bates Butler. The com- 
munity had been growing slowly but steadily for a score 
of years, and there were already a notable number of unusual 
families calling it home, who brought with them the best tra- 
ditions of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Butler was born in Rutland, Vermont, the fifteenth 
of March, 1815. He descended in the main from English 
settlers who came to New England in the early days of 
colonization, the Butler line being established in Boston 
probably before 1635. He had, however, a French Huguenot 
grandmother, Mary Sigourney by name, who had fled from 
France in 1681 and had shared in the settlement of Oxford, 
Massachusetts, about a decade later. 

Dr. Butler was graduated from Middlebury college, Ver- 
mont, in 1836, and after a year at the Yale theological school 
and a year or two of teaching at Middlebury, from Andover 
in 1840. In 1842 he made a journey to Europe, the first of 
many world-wide travels. It is needless to say that few 
Americans ventured abroad in those days—the days of the 
diligence and sailing vessel. He served as pastor in Con- 
gregational churches in several New England towns and as 
professor in two small colleges, coming to the University of 
Wisconsin from Wabash college at Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
as professor of ancient languages and literatures. It was the 
year Chancellor Lathrop resigned and Chancellor Barnard 
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was called to the university. The year before ground was 
broken for Bascom Hall, then called ‘Main Hall.’ Dr. But- 
ler was connected with the university from 1858 to 1867, 
afterward devoting his time and energies to study, travel, 
and writing. He was correspondent of various newspapers 
while abroad, contributed articles to many magazines: his- 
torical, archeological, literary. He also published a number 
of monographs on a wide range of subjects. 

Dr. Butler was married to Anna Bates, daughter of 
Joshua Bates, in Dudley, Massachusetts, April 21, 1845. 
The Bates family were blessed with traditions quite as ex- 
traordinary as the Butler. They were also of English origin, 
coming from Kent and Suffolk, the first settler establishing 
his family in Hingham, Massachusetts, in 1635. Of the sev- 
enth generation in America Joshua Bates was born March 
26, 1776, in Cohasset, and was graduated from Harvard in 
1800. After teaching and preaching in various Massachu- 
setts towns, he became president of Middlebury college in 
1818, serving until 1839. Anna Bates was born in Dedham, 
January 30, 1818, the eighth child of a remarkable family of 
fourteen children, all of whom lived to maturity except two 
sons who died in infancy. The sons achieved honored repu- 
tations as teachers, lawyers, ministers, and editors. Three 
of the daughters, of whom Anna was one, established schools 
in South Carolina, the first at Pendleton under the patron- 
age of John C. Calhoun, later one in Charleston upon which 
they came to concentrate their efforts, and one in Tallahas- 
see, Florida. At the beginning of the Civil war two of the 
sisters escaped to Europe, but returned at the end of the war 
to the Charleston school which earned a reputation of dis- 
tinction. 

This brief account only slightly indicates the unusual 
background of the little family which was to contribute so 
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much to our community from the day of arrival to this day 
though all have been removed for nearly twenty years. 

Dr. Butler was a man of prodigious general information 
quite aside from his classical and linguistic scholarship. His 
travels had given him knowledge of civilizations and contacts 
with notable personalities, that were for the time most un- 
usual. His writings, especially on American archeology, 
opened doors, introduced him to scholars in foreign lands. 
As an instance, his brochure, Prehistoric Wisconsin, treating 
of the unique Wisconsin collection of copper implements, 
opened the Vatican library to him, the rarest of privileges 
in that day. Mrs. Butler, though living a quiet home life, 
was no less interested in literature, the arts, and the intel- 
lectual life. She also rejoiced her friends with her keen wit 
and a delicious, quiet humor. Of the six children born to 
Dr. and Mrs. Butler, four lived to manhood and woman- 
hood, James Davie Jr., Henry Sigourney, Anna Bates, and 
Agnes Campbell (Mrs. Benjamin Warner Snow), who 
played a prominent part in town and university life as long 
as she lived. 

Henry Sigourney Butler, the fourth child, was born in 
Cincinnati, where his father was at the time pastor of a 
Congregational church, on the sixteenth of November, 1854. 
He was prepared for college at Phillips Exeter, where his 
Grandfather Bates had been assistant, with the class of 
1873. He received a B.A. degree from Harvard in 1877 
and an LL.B. from the University of Wisconsin law school 
in 1879. The young attorney located at Superior in August, 
1883, where he was to make his residence and practice his 
profession to the end of his life. 

In 1854 upon the extinguishment of the Indian title to 
the region at the head of Lake Superior, the lands were 
thrown open to settlement. Prior to this time there had been 
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only an outpost of the Northwest fur company. Now some 
of the foremost men of the nation, prominent in finance and 
public affairs, even United States senators and members of 
the president’s cabinet, combined forces to promote a town- 
site at the most favorable location. Federal appropriations 
were sought for harbor improvements and public surveys, 
and a large area was acquired for the future city to be called 
Superior. A settlement was begun, but the panic of 1857 
together with the Civil war and the hard times in general 
checked the ambitious project. 

However, by 1883 Superior was beginning to look for- 
ward to great expansion. The recent completion of the locks 
at Sault Ste Marie opened navigation from the lower lakes. 
The Northern Pacific railroad was completed that autumn 
from Puget sound to Superior and was to be extended to 
Ashland. A little earlier the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha railway had gained entrance to the town. These 
events led to the expectation that Superior, because of its 
unrivaled situation, would become the great port, the rail- 
road, industrial, and commercial center of the vast Middle 
West. There was a rush of settlers, business men big and 
little had visions of building a metropolis, of making for- 
tunes in real estate. Very soon the city was in the midst 
of the great boom which was to follow the history of all 
great booms to eventual collapse. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Butler that, without losing 
in the least his devotion to the cultural life in which he had 
been reared, he should enthusiastically enter into the up- 
building activities of that exciting period. He identified him- 
self with every constructive plan for the future of his chosen 
home. Superior was incorporated as a village soon after his 
arrival, and in 1889 attained a city charter. 
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He was early employed as attorney for the Northern 
Pacific which had received from the investors of 1854 large 
grants of land, approximately half of their holdings, as in- 
ducement to extend the road. The interests in the remaining 
lands were organized in a corporation, the Superior consoli- 
dated land company, of which Mr. Butler was engaged as 
secretary and counsel. 

In 1885 he formed a partnership with Charles L. Catlin, 
who had been private secretary to Caleb Cushing, represen- 
tative in congress from Massachusetts, and was attorney 
for the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha rail- 
way, a subsidiary of the Chicago and Northwestern. The 
firm’s practice increased rapidly. There was an immense 
amount of litigation arising from disputed titles and the 
acquisition of property. Besides serving as local counsel for 
the railroads they counted among their clients grain elevator 
companies, banks, flour mills, and lumber companies, mining 
interests recently developed by the discovery of near-by 
iron ranges, and large landed interests, of which those of 
Frederick Billings, then president of the Northern Pacific, 
is an example. The Billings lands were incorporated as the 
Billings estate corporation later, which Mr. Butler managed, 
with other interests similar to it, to the end of his life. The 
business of the firm became so extensive that in 1891 Carl C. 
Pope was taken into it. After three years he retired, and in 
the mid-nineties Thomas E. Lyons entered the firm to re- 
main until 1911 when he was appointed to the Wisconsin tax 
commission. Mr. Catlin died in 1901; after the withdrawal 
of Mr. Lyons, Mr. Butler carried on alone until 1933 when 
L. R. McPherson, formerly city attorney, joined him. 

From the beginning Mr. Butler was active in public serv- 
ice. He was a member of the first public library board, at 
one time served on the police and fire commission, at another 
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represented his ward on the city council. He took part in the 
organization of the chamber of commerce and was for fifty 
years a director of the National bank of commerce. There 
was, indeed, no project for the betterment of the community 
and the stimulation of its cultural life to which he did not 
devote thought and time. During the long, hard years of de- 
pression following the boom he showed the stern, sturdy stuff 
of which he was made. No fine offer to join strong firms in 
more fortunate cities could tempt him. His steadfast loyalty 
to the community with which he had cast in his lot, his de- 
termination to stand by the interests intrusted to him never 
wavered. 

More than fifty years ago his sister, Anna Bates Butler, 
joined him to make a home. None who has experienced hos- 
pitality under that roof, a gracious, graceful hospitality that 
instantly put at ease the shyest and most awkward, can re- 
call it without a thrill of pleasure. There was always good 
talk. The very atmosphere was full of wit, charm, and 
humor—a gentle, quiet, bubbling humor. It rejoiced the 
heart to see how eagerly young people constantly sought 
this house. They found stimulation, inspiration, and pure 
delight. It was in this home that Henry Butler died sud- 
denly July 6, 1938. 

While it is true that a man’s deeds are part and parcel 
of him, one can but feel that this man’s place and influence 
were important because of what he was rather than what 
he did. For he was a rare pattern of aman. A fine discipline 
of mind and spirit distinguished him. And he was possessed 
of a catholicity of temper, as well as a vigorous, cultivated 
mind, that gave to every subject full sympathy born of wide 
reading and careful thinking. Utter simplicity and direct- 
ness characterized his relations with his fellows. There was a 
complete absence of complacency, of pretension. Profound 
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respect for the person and personality of a man, whatever his 
place or function, brought the inevitable response of the best 
effort of which the man was capable. His courtesy, his court- 
ly manner, his never-failing consideration did not escape 
the most casual acquaintance. He was a rare companion, 
the highest type of man our country produces. 

It may interest members of the State historical society to 
know that the memberships of James Davie and Henry Sig- 
ourney Butler spanned the years from 1860 when the library 


boasted 12,525 titles to 1988 when it has attained unto about 
625,000 titles. 





JUNIUS THOMAS HOOPER 
Enear G. Doupna 


untus Thomas Hooper, for several years a curator of the 

Wisconsin historical society, passed away on May 2, 1938, 
after a painful illness. 

Mr. Hooper was born near Darlington, Wisconsin, 
June 2, 1867. After attending the public schools, he was 
graduated from the Darlington high school. In 1884 he 
began his long educational career by teaching in the country 
schools of La Fayette county. In 1892 he was graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin with the degree of bache- 
lor of science. The quality of his work is attested by his elec- 
tion to Phi Beta Kappa. In college his interests were many, 
but his special field was mathematics. In 1896 he went to 
Ashland as assistant principal of the high school. The fol- 
lowing year he was appointed to the principalship, which po- 
sition he held until 1900 when he was elected city superinten- 
dent. He served in this capacity until 1911 when he resigned 
to give his full time to the editorship of the Ashland Daily 
News in which he had been financially interested for some- 
time. 

During his principalship and superintendency Ashland 
was known throughout the Middle West for the high stand- 
ard of its schools. This was not achieved by spectacular 
publicity stunts but by the development of a sound system of 
education with excellent teaching and superior supervision. 

In August of 1911, Mr. Hooper became the superinten- 
dent of the State School for the Blind at Janesville, serv- 
ing in that capacity for twenty-two years. After his retire- 
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ment in June of 1933, he continued his interest in those un- 
fortunates who had lost their sight. 

The period of Mr. Hooper’s connection with the Ash- 
land schools coincided with tremendous changes in education 
both in the classroom and administrative organization. The 
scientific movement produced marked changes in every area 
of education, and the Ashland schools were well advanced 
when Mr. Hooper went to the Institute for the Blind at 
Janesville. Here he was able, because of his rich experience 
and educational insight, to bring about fundamental changes. 
He succeeded in having the institution recognized as a school 
rather than an institute for unfortunates, and its name 
changed to harmonize with the new conception of the pub- 
lic’s duty to the blind. He believed, that except for a differ- 
ent method of perception, the blind children should be af- 
forded the same educational facilities as their more fortunate 
fellows. He, therefore, proceeded to make the necessary 
changes in organization and instruction to bring about this 
reform. He introduced a modern recreational program, en- 
larged the work shops, and brought newer educational proce- 
dures into an area where they had not been thought possible. 
The result of this was that the Wisconsin School for the 
Blind became one of the outstanding schools in the United 
States. 

A particular contribution was Mr. Hooper’s conception 
of the need for bringing the older persons who had lost their 
sight after school days had passed into the new school. Real- 
izing that they could spend but a part of their time away 
from home and that they might not be happy with young 
children, he established a summer school for education and 
reéducation. This continues to be one of the important 
services of the Wisconsin School for the Blind. 
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Mr. Hooper was for many years a member of the board 
of education of Janesville and thus kept up his active inter- 
est in the public schools. He was a charter member of the 
Janesville rotary club and active in the work of that organiz- 
ation. He was also a member of the governing board of the 
Janesville Y.M.C.A. Throughout his life he was a member 
of the Episcopal church. 

Mrs. Hooper, who before her marriage was Maud 
Seaton, died in 1933. Mr. and Mrs. Hooper are survived by 
three daughters, one son, and nine grandchildren. 

Eulogies are not necessary when the record of service is 
conspicuous. It tells its own story, and comments are mere 
verbal decorations. I have found it unnecessary to do more 
than describe the work and the influence of Mr. Hooper. 
The record speaks. 





A WISCONSIN PIONEER IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


A. C. BENNETT 


ENRY Hamilton Bennett, eldest son of George H. and 
Harriet A. Bennett, was born at Farnham, lower Can- 
ada, January 15, 1843. The following year they moved to 
Brattleboro, Vermont. In 1857 he with his father and an 
uncle came to Kilbourn City, now Wisconsin Dells. At that 
time this was the end of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
railroad. The three did carpenter work or anything that they 
could get to do; a year later George Bennett brought the 
remainder of his family from Brattleboro to Kilbourn, where 
they made their home. 

On the eighth day of September, 1861, Henry H. Ben- 
nett enlisted at Delton, Wisconsin, in Captain Vanderpool’s 
company, later commanded by Captain Gillispie of the 
Twelfth Wisconsin volunteer infantry. He served three 
years and two months as a private, being mustered out of 
the service at the Harvey hospital, Madison, Wisconsin, 
November 8, 1864. He participated in several minor battles, 
also the siege of Vicksburg. At Paducah, Kentucky, in 1864, 
he was wounded in the right hand by the accidental discharge 
of his own gun. 

In the spring of 1865 he bought the photography busi- 
ness of Leroy Gates at Kilbourn, and he and his brother be- 
came partners in the work. The brother returned to Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, the following spring. 

During the early part of his photographic career, 1866 to 
1876, he followed this work with the exception of short inter- 
vals when he worked at anything that he could get in order 
to enable him to carry on his photography, which he followed 
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up to the time of his death. His specialty was the reproduc- 
tion of landscapes, principally of the Wisconsin dells. 

He was married to Frances Irene Douty, January 22, 
1866. She was born July 3, 1848, at Elmira, New York. 
To their union were born three children: Harriet M., Ashley 
C., and Nellie I. 

Mr. Bennett became interested in landscape photography 
due to the weird rock formations along the Wisconsin river, 
with its dark, swiftly flowing waters. He began photograph- 
ing this bit of wild scenery under much difficulty. 

His first landscape camera he constructed out of cigar 
boxes; as he had only one lens, it was placed on a board which 
operated from one side to the other for making stereoscopic 
pictures, which were then becoming popular. It necessitated 
carrying a dark-tent or, as we would call it, a complete pho- 
tographic equipment. This was very bulky, and oftentimes 
it was carried on a cart or in his boat to almost inaccessible 
places. It was necessary to carry this equipment since a wet 
plate had to be finished promptly after its exposure, usually 
in five or six minutes. 

At this time the studio which he purchased from Leroy 
Gates was located on Broadway, on the corner now occupied 
by a gasoline filling station. 

Mr. Bennett’s explanation for specializing in landscape 
photography was that you didn’t have to pose nature, and it 
was less trouble to please; the portrait photography was left 
to his wife, who so ably assisted him. 

During these early days the country about the dells was 
infested with Winnebago Indians, who were none too friend- 
ly. At times as many as a thousand or more camped along 
the river and on the flats below the town, where they held 
their yearly gatherings. Coupled with this was lumbering and 
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the running of rafts and logs down the river to the sawmills 
and markets below. 

In his early contact with the Indians, when he went to 
make photographs of them, he was told ‘Indians no want 
you,’ and they began to set up a terrible whooping and made 
all kinds of hostile demonstrations. Mr. Bennett naturally 
began to suspect that they were none too pleased to see him 
and he inquired the reason. It appeared that some time be- 
fore an Indian had been photographed and shortly after- 
wards had died. It took a great deal of talking to convince 
them that the mystery of picture taking was not responsible 
for this Indian’s death. 

As time went on, he became better acquainted with the 
Indians and succeeded in getting many photographs of them, 
including one of the chief of the Winnebago tribe, Yellow 
Thunder, who was said to be 120 years old at the time he was 
photographed. 

Mr. Bennett, in later years, told stories to many of the 
summer visitors, who inquired of his early experiences. 
Among them what great prevaricators the western people 
were, what healthful climate the western country had, what 
great ages the people lived to; and that when he went to 
make a picture of Chief Yellow Thunder, who was 120 years 
old, he found the old fellow crying. Being curious to know 
the reason, he asked one of the braves, who informed him that 
his father had just whipped him for throwing stones at his 
grandfather. (This might be considered, as some of his pic- 
tures were, somewhat of a fable.) 

As civilization began to creep into the western country, 
Chief Yellow Thunder at times wanted to live like the white 
man. He had a small log cabin on what is known as the 
‘lower road’ from Kilbourn to Baraboo. When the old chief 
wanted to imitate the white man, he would live in this cabin 
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and sleep on the ground between the rails of an old cord 
bedstead. At the site of his cabin there is now a marker in 
honor of him.* 

During these days Mr. Bennett had many experiences 
with the rafting and lumber running at the dells. Lumber 
and logs were brought down from the pinery and mills above. 
Since the dells were considered a very dangerous place for 
lumber to pass through, it was necessary to tie up the fleet 
of lumber rafts at the head of the dells. A fleet usually con- 
sisted of twelve to fourteen rafts, each raft consisting of 
three strings or rapids pieces. Owing to the narrowness of 
the dells, these rafts were separated and run through one 
string, or rapids piece, at a time. After running the narrows, 
they were tied up at the Dell house, which was a supply store 
for rivermen, built in about 1859 by a man named Allen. 
When the lumber had passed through the dells, it was again 
coupled up and was run down the river to the market. 

Mr. Bennett made many pictures of rafting and lumber 
running through the dells. Frequently men were swept 
overboard from a raft when it broke to pieces, and a number 
of them were drowned. There were also some murders com- 
mitted during these times though Mr. Allen told Mr. Ben- 
nett none occurred near his place. 

Near the head of the dells, where lumber usually tied 
up before running the dells, was an old log house occupied by 
a woman. Near-by was a spring where lumbermen usually 
went to get water. It seems that they were not very welcome, 
for they were told that the water in the spring was poisoned. 
The story is also told that this woman killed her husband, 
and, according to the raftsmen, she did this by pouring hot 

4A pillar four feet high, dedicated in 1909 by the Sauk county historical 
society, stands by the roadside containing the bones of Yellow Thunder and his 
wife. The inscription reads: ‘Yellow Thunder chief of the Winnebago born 


1774-died 1874 and his squaw died 1868.’ The descendants of these Indians still 
live at Wisconsin dells.—Enrror. 
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lead into his ears while he was asleep. The log house in which 
this woman lived was carried down the river by the flood 
waters, and it is said she may have met the fate of many 
lumbermen. 

In these earlier days Mr. Bennett encountered many in- 
teresting characters. Allen, the builder of the Dell house, 
became a hermit; he did not care to have anything to do with 
the summer people who began coming there, so he would im- 
mediately go in and close up the place. This building which 
he owned and occupied stood for a number of years, but was 
finally destroyed by fire. 

After Mr. Bennett’s first year of landscape photography 
with the bulky apparatus which he had to carry, he built him- 
self the following winter a small, compact, wet-plate dark- 
tent. This contained all of his chemicals, plates, plate hold- 
ers, and water bag. This dark-tent had a headpiece and 
handholds, and was set up on a tripod. He packed the dark- 
tent on his back with pack-straps, carrying the camera in his 
hand, which completed his outfit. 

The second camera which he built had a tilting back 
which, as far as we know, was new to photography. He suc- 
ceeded in obtaining another lens for stereoscopic work so 
that he could make the exposures without having to move 
the one lens, as he did on his previous camera. 

For a few years he used this equipment, making pictures 
in Cold Water canyon and other dark places where long ex- 
posures were necessary due to the black rock, green foliage, 
and lack of light. In some instances exposures of one hour 
and a half were made. As wet plates had to be developed 
within a few minutes after sensitizing, it was impossible to 
get pictures with such long exposures, so Mr. Bennett sur- 
mounted this obstacle by placing wet sponges in the camera 
to keep the plate wet during exposure. This enabled him to 
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get many pictures in dark places where there was little light; 
and in such places as caves, he whitewashed to get more light. 

Mr. Bennett was always in search of new places to pho- 
tograph along the river and in the surrounding country. 
Many times in order to get the best picture, it was necessary 
for him to go repeatedly to this one favored spot. Perhaps, 
at one time the wind might disturb the foliage slightly, or 
a cloud obscure the sun. This would necessitate returning 
again to get the light and everything as he wanted it, at just 
the right time. Sometimes it became necessary to trim out 
underbrush or dead limbs from trees, perhaps to throw a few 
old logs into position for a foreground, or to use people in 
some of the pictures, and many times to build a platform or 
place to set his camera out on a point so as to get the best 
angle at which to make the picture. 

During the years of his early work, a few people hear- 
ing of this beautiful bit of scenery, began coming to see it. 
Since there was no way to get through the dells except by 
rowboat, Mr. Bennett spent many days taking people 
through, showing them the grandeur and beauties of the 
dells. In his early search for new places to picture, he fol- 
lowed an opening back quite a distance from the river. Then 
he came to another opening which he could not follow in the 
boat. Back in this rock gorge he thought he could hear a 
waterfall and decided to explore the opening farther. By 
wading and swimming he succeeded in reaching the waterfall 
but was unable to get over it. The following winter when 
things were well frozen, he skated up the river back into 
where the ice had frozen over the waterfall. By cutting into 
the ice, he succeeded in getting up over the fall and through 
to the head of this gorge. On account of its weird rock for- 
mation, he named this gorge ‘Witch’s gulch.’ He was prob- 
ably the first white man who ever traversed its entire length. 
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About this time, in the early seventies, a few more people 
began coming to see the dells from the surrounding country. 
About 1873, Captain A. Wood brought a flatboat or scow 
down the river from Quincy, built it into more or less of a 
sight-seeing craft, and named it the Modocawanda. 

The following year John Bell, who was originally a lum- 
berman, and A. J. Bergstresser purchased a boat at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, and had it shipped on a flat-car to Kilbourn. 
This boat was christened the Dell Queen. In taking people 
through the dells, it landed at Cold Water canyon, which was 
a deep gorge extending back from the river about a mile 
in length. Mr. Bennett named it ‘Cold Water canyon’ owing 
to the cold water which he had to wade through in many 
places to get pictures. The other landing was near the head 
of the dells at a place called ‘Arch cove,’ which was renamed 
‘Paradise.’ 

During the first season that Captain Bell operated the 
Dell Queen on the river, Mr. Bennett induced him to go back 
into the gorge that he had named ‘Witch’s gulch.’ After go- 
ing back in as far as they could, Captain Bell decided that 
this was a better place to land than Paradise. Therefore, the 
following spring when the water was high, Mr. Bennett with 
a number of his brothers, Captain Bell, and others went up to 
this gorge and made a walk of logs and boards, which they 
floated into the gorge. This was in the spring of 1875. Since 
that time this has been a regular sight-seeing spot in the 
dells. 

Each year brought more people to see the dells. In 1876 
Mr. Bennett established himself in a new photographic stu- 
dio, so that he would be better equipped to make pictures of 
this wonderful country. This studio and its equipment which 
he developed would require too much space to describe, as it 
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was said to be the most up-to-date photographic studio in the 
world. 

Mr. Bennett was always working out new means for 
manufacturing stereoscopic pictures more rapidly and at 
less expense. He built all of his own cameras. Those con- 
structed by him in the late eighties were as modern as the 
most modern cameras of today. He worked out a method 
of multiple photographic printing; he built a washing ma- 
chine for washing pictures, which is much the same as is used 
at present; he made the machines used in trimming and 
mounting stereoscopic pictures; a machine for lubricating 
pictures before being burnished, run by a small oil engine; 
a printing press to print the titles on the pictures; a printing 
room where the multiple printing was done. This printing 
room was a small house which could be turned by hand on a 
circular track so as to face the sun from early morning until 
late in the day. 

Not only did he have time to work out all of these devices, 
he still had time to entertain many of the summer visitors in 
his studio by means of pictures of the dells and the surround- 
ing country projected onto the screen, so that they might 
see many of the inaccessible places. These projectors, or 
stereopticons, which he used were arranged with a dissolv- 
ing effect so that two lanterns could be used and one picture 
would gradually dissolve from one to another. These pic- 
tures and the many stories that he told of his earlier expe- 
riences brought many people to spend the evenings in his 
studio. 

As the studio became better known, so did Mr. Bennett 
become more widely known and was frequently called upon 
to photograph other places. He made many pictures of the 
scenery along the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad, 
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also the photographs of paintings in the Layton art galleries, 
and other pictures of Milwaukee. 

His wife, Frances Irene, died on August 28, 1884. She 
was of great assistance to him in his work and encouraged 
him in all of his struggles up to the time of her death. 

As the dry plates came into use, it lessened some of the 
photographic work. In 1885 while Mr. Bennett was making 
some pictures in Milwaukee, a terrific electrical storm broke 
over the city and as dry plates were much faster than wet 
plates, he set a camera in the window and opened the shutter, 
getting a flash of lightning. He then closed the camera, de- 
veloped this plate, and found this streak of lightning on his 
plate. 

The following year, 1886, he photographed the Ice pal- 
ace at St. Paul and the storming of the Ice palace by fire- 
works. He probably conceived this idea of photographing 
the fireworks after making this picture of lightning. The way 
in which he accomplished this was by exposing the plate eight 
minutes when the palace was lighted up by electric lights. 
The shutter was then closed, leaving the camera in the same 
position until the fireworks were on in full. Then a very slow 
exposure was made giving ample time for the rocket to carry 
out its full length. This is the first photographing of fire- 
works of which there is any record. 

The following year and during the height of the lumber- 
ing industry, Mr. Bennett made many photographs of lum- 
ber running in the dells. Many of these pictures were made 
of fleets of lumber rafts which were run down the river from 
the mills above. These were owned by Mr. Arpin of Grand 
Rapids, now Wisconsin Rapids, and by his courtesy Mr. 
Bennett succeeded in getting some very interesting pictures. 
As these were all moving objects, it became necessary for 
him to make much faster exposures and so made a fast shut- 
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ter to take these pictures. This shutter was a small board 
with two holes through it that was put over the openings of 
the lens. It had a slide with two openings in it. This slide 
was operated with rubber bands. The speed of the shutter 
varied with the number of rubber bands used. Mr. Bennett 
found that he was able to photograph objects moving quite 
rapidly and made one of a cable being thrown from a piece 
of lumber. This picture shows the cable suspended in the 
air. There was another of a man leaping the chasm at Stand 
rock. These pictures became very well known. However, 
owing to the fact that Mr. Bennett had made some early de- 
ceptive pictures, called ‘fakes’ (though never sold as such), 
naturally when these instantaneous pictures first appeared, 
they were considered more of Bennett’s fakes. A number of 
famous panoramas such as the battle of Gettysburg, Shiloh, 
and Missionary ridge appeared at about the same time as 
these pictures. These panoramas Mr. Bennett was success- 
ful in getting access to, and it is understood that he was the 
only photographer ever permitted to photograph them. 
These reproductions are still to be found in his collection. 

In the late eighties a specially prepared printing out 
paper came on the market which took the place of albumen 
paper. The advantage of this paper was that it would keep 
for quite a length of time. This again cut down some of the 
laborious work of photography. 

In the middle eighties, Mr. Bennett built an 18 by 22 
inch camera. This camera was even more modern than those 
of today. It would take too long to go into detail and de- 
scribe it, but it had every convenience and more than the 
average camera of today. Just prior to the building of this 
large camera, Mr. Bennett conceived the idea of making 
panoramic pictures. Prior to this some attempts had been 
made to secure three single prints and to join them in mount- 
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ing. Mr. Bennett wasn’t content with this kind of work, so 
he set about to find a way to do this without showing where 
these pictures were joined. Unable to get large pieces of 
paper at that time, he had to content himself with making 
small panoramic pictures from three 8 by 10 inch negatives 
and printing them on albumen paper. The printing of these 
panoramic pictures was done by a double printing where 
they were joined, so that each negative was used separately 
in printing, requiring about one day and a half to make a 
panoramic picture from three negatives. These were printed 
in diffused light. As soon as Mr. Bennett was able to get 
large printing out paper, he began making panoramic pic- 
tures with three 18 by 22 inch negatives. They were so per- 
fect that it was difficult for the most critical observer to dis- 
cover where they were joined in the printing. These photo- 
graphs were the largest direct contact prints in the world, 
being 18 inches wide and 60 inches long. 

It would require too much time and space to describe 
Mr. Bennett’s large collection of photographs of the Wis- 
consin dells, Devils lake, Adams and Juneau counties, as 
each one of these pictures almost has a story of its own. 

Many of his photographs necessitated his naming many 
of the places in the dells. Much of his success in his photo- 
graphic work was due to the fact that he never was entirely 
satisfied with what he accomplished and was always striving 
to make something better. This determination helped him 
build up his photographic reputation. He was not only an 
artist, but a man of exemplary principles and ever ready to 
help a friend in need or to fight for a cause that he thought 
was right. His popularity with the tourists who visited the 
dells was an indication of his congenial and hospitable na- 
ture, and his studio was always filled with visitors looking 
over the photographs and Indian curios and listening to 
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stories of his early adventures with the Indians. He often 
neglected his own work for popular causes and during the 
years he organized two military organizations known as the 
‘Dell rangers broom brigade,’ all young women, and the 
“High School cadets.’ These two companies were the best 
drilled companies of the kind in the state. 

During the early days there was much agitation about 
utilizing the Wisconsin river at Kilbourn for water power, 
and a dam was finally constructed of logs and trees. These 
were obtained by cutting many of the beautiful pine trees 
along the banks of the river, which destroyed part of its 
scenic beauty. Mr. Bennett’s greatest ambition was to have 
this scenic spot remain as nature had made it and after his 
passing his son-in-law, George H. Crandall, and his wife 
undertook to restore the dells to their natural beauty, hav- 
ing reforested the banks of the river and made many other 
valuable contributions. 

As more people began visiting the dells each year, the 
Indians were gradually driven back from their favorite meet- 
ing places. Through the courtesies of the Crandall family 
and with the assistance of Phyllis Crandall Connor, the In- 
dians again hold their yearly gathering at the place of their 
forefathers near Stand rock. Each year there are many sum- 
mer visitors attending the Indian ceremonial gathering. 

March 25, 1890, Henry Hamilton Bennett was united in 
marriage to Evaline Helen Marshall. To them were born 
Miriam Eva and Ruth Noel Bennett. Mr. Bennett passed 
away after about a year of failing health on January 1, 1908. 
His business is still being continued and has been in the same 
location for the past sixty years. Not only his pictures but 
the high standard of his work have brought many people to 
visit the scenic Wisconsin dells. 





THE OLD INDIAN AGENCY HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION 


Louise PHELPs KELLOGG 


ANUARY 2, 1930, the state incorporated the Old Indian 
agency house association; its purpose was patriotic, edu- 
cational, and benevolent; its capital stock was $10,000. The 
articles of incorporation were applied for the preceding 
twenty-seventh of December by Henry E. Andrews of Port- 
age, Mrs. Martha M. (Charles E.) Buell of Madison, and 
the present writer. In addition to these persons the articles 
of incorporation were signed by T. H. Cochrane, Portage, 
and Amelia F’. Stevens, Madison. The secretary of state for 
Wisconsin affixed his signature, and the association was 
legally born. It is the story behind the articles of incorpo- 
ration that is to be told herein. 

In 1830 the Indian agent at Fort Winnebago was John 
H. Kinzie, son of one of the first settlers at Chicago. In that 
year he brought a bride from the East, and two years later 
the government built an agency house on the Indian land 
north of Fort Winnebago. The house was well and stoutly 
built, with materials from the neighborhood and workmen 
imported from St. Louis.* Mrs. Kinzie told the story of the 
house and of life in the Wisconsin wilderness in a book called 
Wau-Bun, the ‘Early Day’ in the North-west, which is a 
classic of early Wisconsin history. 

After the Kinzies left Fort Winnebago, the house fell on 
evil days; it was used as a tavern at one time, kept by an 
Italian ex-soldier and his Irish wife. It was used for a time 
by a well known sutler, Satterlee Clark; but finally it settled 


*For an account of building the agency house see Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, xiv, 437-448. 
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down into a quiet existence as a farmhouse, owned during 
the early years of the twentieth century by the family of 
Edward S. Baker of Portage. 

Here is where the Old Indian agency house association 
begins. In the autumn of 1928 Mrs. Charles E. Buell was 
chosen chairman of the committee on landmarks and history 
for the State federation of women’s clubs, and her attention 
was called to this relic of Wisconsin’s military days and the 
state of disrepair into which the Old Indian agency house at 
Portage had fallen. After reading a copy of Wau-Bun, Mrs. 
Buell was immediately impressed with the possibility of sav- 
ing the house for posterity and began a campaign through 
her committee to awaken interest and to persuade the wom- 
en’s clubs of the state to purchase and restore the historic 
building. In the February, 1929, number of the Wisconsin 
Club Woman Mrs. Buell urged the club members ‘in prepar- 
ation for a possible activity’ to read Mrs. Kinzie’s Wau-Bun. 
“This brave record of her journeys and life in the wilderness 
of Wisconsin . . . should be familiar to every loyal Badger.’ 
In the April number of the same periodical a brief article 
entitled ‘Preservation of an Ancient Landmark’ made a plea 
for the purchase of the agency house, ‘the scene of many stir- 
ring events in Wisconsin history.’ In private letters to prom- 
inent club women, Mrs. Buell urged pilgrimages to Portage, 
magazine articles, radio talks, picture postals, and so on. 
A luncheon on February 23 of the American association of 
university women of Madison awakened interest. 

The club women of the state at once took up the proposal. 
Mrs. Harvey J. Frame, president of the State federation, 
made a request for its consideration, and Mrs. Edith E. 
Hoyt, chairman of the committee on education, professor in 
the State university, sent an appeal by circular letter to each 
district president ‘to preserve so interesting a landmark.’ 
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Several of the district conventions in May and June, 1929, 
passed resolutions in favor of the project, notably the first, 
third, ninth, and eleventh districts. The June issue of the 
Club W oman carried an especial article by the present writer 
on the agency house and an invitation to attend a pilgrimage 
and picnic on the grounds of the house in July. 

Meanwhile, an enthusiastic meeting was held, June 4, in 
the capitol in Madison to which a number of organizations 
were invited including the Daughters of the American revo- 
lution, the Daughters of 1812,.the Friends of our native 
landscape, and so on. At this meeting it was voted to create 
an executive committee of five, and the following were elect- 
ed: Mrs. Herbert J. Puffer and T. H. Cochrane, Portage; 
Miss Amelia F. Stevens and Stanley C. Hanks, Madison; 
Colonel Howard Greene, Milwaukee. The last-named as 
chairman of the history and landmarks committee for the 
State historical society gave his support to the movement. 

The pilgrimage of July 6, 1929, held on the agency house 
grounds, brought together a large representative group, 
Burt Williams presiding. The principal address was given 
by Judge Chester A. Fowler of the Wisconsin supreme 
court.” After this effort the executive committee organized, 
and to this committee was delegated the plan for carrying 
out the purchase and restoration of the agency house. At 
this time Henry E. Andrews of Portage was added to the 
central committee (now so-called). 

The committee met October 7 at the historical library, 
and Mr. Andrews proposed at that time the plan for incor- 
poration and selling shares of non-profit bearing stock. At 
this meeting the members from Portage pledged a certain 
amount for the project, but it was the consensus of opinion 
that it ‘was not a local Portage affair but one of state-wide 


*See account in ébid., xiii, 87. 
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pride and interest.’ At this meeting also the proposition to 
republish the book, Wau-Bun, was broached, and the writer 
was asked to act as a committee of one on the republication. 
The next day at the state meeting of the federation of 
women’s clubs held at Kenosha, Mr. and Mrs. Andrews and 
Miss Kellogg spoke to large and enthusiastic groups, and 
Mrs. Buell presented the proposition of purchasing the 
stock. A report was made at this time that $850 had been 
then subscribed by members of the federation. 

The republication of Mrs. Kinzie’s book, Wau-Bun, was 
undertaken by George Banta Jr., of Menasha, who offered 
to republish the book at cost and donate all profit to the asso- 
ciation. Miss Kellogg likewise offered to write an introduc- 
tion and notes, and supervise the editorial work for her con- 
tribution to the cause. Colonel Fred C. Best of Milwaukee 
became the chairman of the committee on republication and 
acted efficiently in securing copyright, plates,* and so on, and 
in managing the publicity for the new book. This new edi- 
tion of Wau-Bun was issued in the name of the Old Indian 
agency house association, and several hundred copies have 
been sold and are still selling. 

Meanwhile, Mary Katherine Reely of the library school 
dramatized the incidents of Wau-Bun, and this was read first 
at the Neighborhood club of Madison, January 20, 1930, 
and later at Portage and for several women’s clubs.* Many 
clubs and individuals were induced by these readings and by 
perusing Wau-Bun to take shares of stock in the association. 
It would be pleasant to record all these names, but time and 
space will not permit. The preservation of the Indian agency 
house and its existence as an historical shrine for future gen- 


*It should be noted that the Caxton club of Chicago, which published in 
1901 an edition of Wau-Bun, edited by Dr. R. G. Thwaites, kindly lent the plates, 
which were reproductions of Mrs. Kinzie’s own drawings. 

‘This dramatization is still in manuscript, the author reports. 
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erations of Wisconsin people must be the reward of these 
contributors. 

During the summer of 1930 the Old Indian agency house 
association was actively engaged in carrying on its project. 
In May, Colonel Marshall Cousins consented to assume the 
chairmanship. The sudden death of Henry E. Andrews, 
who had been a moving factor from the beginning, was a de- 
cided blow. It also made it plain that some means for con- 
tinuing the association beyond the exigencies of the life or 
death of the present members should be adopted. If some 
organization could be found which had a membership suffi- 
ciently large to assure the future of the project of the asso- 
ciation, that group was convinced it would be best to sur- 
render its rights to such a society. Thereupon, at the Oc- 
tober, 1930, meeting of the association it was voted to accept 
the offer of the Society of the colonial dames of America 
in the state of Wisconsin, to be responsible for the care and 
custody of the Old Indian agency house. The association 
voted to deed to them its interest in the property and to turn 
over the funds already acquired for the purchase of this his- 
toric home. There was in hand over a thousand dollars re- 
ceived from sale of association stock, contributions of the 
State federation of women’s clubs and of other friends of the 
project. 

At the final meeting of the association in February, 1931, 
the following resolutions were offered and carried: 


Resolved: that the action of Mrs. Buell, Mrs. Puffer, and Miss Stev- 
ens in turning over funds of this Association to the Colonial Dames of 
America in the State of Wisconsin, and all their acts in connection there- 
with, be, and the same are hereby approved, and that they are hereby 
relieved from any further responsibility of accounting for the same. 

It is further resolved that Mrs. Puffer, who has heretofore agreed 
to raise $1,000 by subscriptions in Portage and vicinity, be permitted to 


secure these subscriptions from any source that may be found most 
available. 
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It is further resolved that this Association accepts the proposition 
of the Colonial Dames of America in the State of Wisconsin in their 
agreement to purchase and maintain the Old Indian Agency House as 
an historical landmark, relieving this Association of all obligations and 
liabilities thereunder. 

It is further resolved that the Committee on Wau-Bun be, and they 
are hereby requested to make all further reports to the Colonial Dames 
of America in the State of Wisconsin and to turn over to them all monies 
which may be received from the sale of the new edition of that book. 

It is further resolved that all subscribers to stock be, and they are 
hereby jointly and severally released from any subscriptions to stock 
in this Association. 

It is further resolved that all acts and performances of the officers 
of this Association be, and the same are here ratified and that they are 


relieved from further duties and responsibilities in connection with this 
Association.® 


Thus the Old Indian agency house association went out 
of existence after performing a notable service in organiz- 
ing, in collecting funds, and in assuring the ultimate success 
of the object for which it was incorporated. 


On October 22, 1932, the dedication of the building in its 
restored condition was held, and among those given an hon- 
ored part on the program were the former organizers of the 
association: Mrs. Charles EK. Buell, Mrs. Bronson (formerly 
Mrs. Puffer), and the present writer.° None more rejoiced 
in the completion of the project than the founders and pro- 
moters of the Old Indian agency house association. 


*The papers of the association, minutes of meetings, correspondence of 
officers, and so on, are in the Wisconsin historical library. 
*Wis. Mag. of Hist., xvi, 228. 











A SOLDIER OF THE IRON BRIGADE’ 
MarGaret Ryan KELLEY 


n Kilcummin parish situated on the beautiful lakes of 
Killarney, in the year 1827 a son was born to William W. 
and Catherine Greeny Ryan. He was named William W. 
Ryan, the second, and is the subject of this sketch. Three 
more sons and four daughters rounded out this family. 

W. W. Ryan, senior, lived on land that belonged to his 
forbears for generations. Although this land descended from 
father to son for over 300 years, the English government 
now demanded and collected heavy rentals. Any sign of 
prosperity or gain in worldly goods caused a raise in rent.” 

No schools were provided or permitted. The Catholic 
churches were not allowed to hold religious services. If it 
were known that a school was in session, it would bring a 
heavy penalty or imprisonment. As a sort of makeshift for 
a school, a space was cleared in the evergreen hedges that 
separated the farm fields. Into this space crept children to 
learn the three ‘R’s’ and history. The parish priest was often 
the teacher if he could hide his identity sufficiently to escape 
imprisonment for being a priest. But alas! if the hedge 
school was discovered! There was no clemency for the of- 
fenders.° 

W. W. Ryan was a man of ability and ingenuity. He 
had on his place a sizable stone building that was built 


* William F. Fox, Regimental Losses in the American Civil War (Albany, 
N.Y., 1889), 117. The Iron brigade was composed of Second, Sixth, and Seventh 
Wisconsin; Nineteenth Indiana; and Twenty-fourth Michigan infantry regi- 
ments. ‘In proportion to its numbers this brigade sustained the heaviest loss 
of any in the war.’ 

*The government would have collected taxes not rentals. If the property 
was a leasehold, the proprietor would have collected rentals.—Enprror. 

* Oppression of the Irish Catholics was onerous, but this summary, based 
on hearsay, seems extreme,—Eprror. 
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to be used as a cow byre. This was turned into a school and 
by care and vigilance was not discovered. All this occurred 
in Ireland, and was one of England’s ways of trying to sub- 
due the stubborn Irish. 

Ridicule was another weapon used. It came nearer being 
successful than starvation, taxation, want of schools, lack 
of freedom of religious worship, or any other method. Yet 
all the while England was trying to create a comic Irishman 
in fiction, we are told they really created a tragic Irishman 
in fact. 

Young William Ryan grew up in this atmosphere, a 
splendid physical specimen of young manhood. He absorbed 
with all his faculties a hatred of the tyranny and suppression 
that overshadowed his life and that of his people. Fireside 
tales and legends of war fired his imagination and aroused in 
him a desire to know about firearms. In this thought was the 
possibility that through this knowledge he might find a way 
to help lighten the great oppression overwhelming his people 
and country. 

He went to London at the age of eighteen, hoping to 
gain first-hand that which he wished to know. He found 
opportunity easily enough. Going to Portsmouth, England, 
he enrolled for ten years in the Royal Sappers and Miners. 
Headquarters were at Woolwich, ten miles from London. 

For several years he diligently studied engineering and 
war tactics. Finally he realized he had promised ten years of 
his life to a country for whose government, in relation to his 
own country, he had neither respect nor sympathy. He felt 
there was more for him in this life than firing at a mark. So 
he bought his liberty for thirty-five pounds sterling. 

He made a short visit home. The years of 1848 and 1849 
were famine years in Erin due to the failure of the potato 
crop. Everywhere he looked was heartbreaking desolation. 
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For a time there were hardly enough people who were well 
to bury those dead from starvation. 

Returning to London he married Ellen, fifth daughter of 
Daniel Sheehan, barrister at law. This marriage was sol- 
emnized July 16, 1849, in St. George’s church, London. 
After a short honeymoon, he bade farewell to his young 
bride and sailed for the United States, known even then as 
the ‘Home of the Free.’ On arriving in New York, he de- 
clared he ‘drew the first breath of unadulterated freedom 
since he was born.’ 

Going to Boston where he had relatives, he became a 
most enthusiastic son of this young republic. He studied the 
government; he adopted the country for his very own. I 
think no greater love ever filled the heart of any man. His 
enthusiasm embraced everything pertaining to this country 
and its betterment. He instilled this great love into the 
hearts of his children. 

In Boston he was offered a position as overseer on a 
Virginia plantation. Here he became acquainted with slav- 
ery in all its ugliness. He was afire with admiration for the 
United States, but slavery he could not reconcile with free- 
dom. On this subject he had long thoughts. 

Early in the year 1850 he wrote his wife to join him. He 
received a letter telling him she would leave England on a 
certain date and hoped to be with him in a month or six 
weeks. Joyously he awaited her coming. When he thought 
it about time for her arrival, he went to New York. After 
fruitless inquiries and impatient waiting he was told, finally, 
the ship on which she sailed was lost at sea. Nothing had 
been heard of it since sailing. Nor had it been sighted by any 
other ship. Sadly father returned to Virginia and continued 
his work. 
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When the letter reached mother asking her to come to the 
United States, it was received with mixed feelings of joy 
and fear. When she faced the fact that she must leave home, 
mother, sisters, and brother to sail for a far country, her 
heart was as unstable as water. The morning of her mar- 
riage a message had been received that her father had died. 
He had gone on a short sea voyage for his health. There 
were six sisters and one brother. So leaving home meant 
leaving a large family and tearing home ties asunder. To 
leave her bereaved mother seemed more than she could bear. 

When grandmother sensed her grief, she said: ‘My child, 
a wife’s place is with her husband. You must go to him in 
that far country. But, my dear, come back and see me some 
day.’ 

Mother, amid sighs and tears, promised: “William and I 
will come back, mother.’ 

Finally linens, china, and silver were packed, a most gen- 
erous supply, and mother left for America which her hus- 
band praised as the most glorious country in the world— 
the ‘Home of the Free!’ 

The ship on which mother sailed met with stormy winds 
and rough sailing almost from the start. In one of the worst 
of the storms the ship was stranded on the Sable island 
banks, off Nova Scotia, and was marooned for six weeks 
before the tides released it. The passengers were on short 
rations, and the supply of water very scant. It was four 
months from the time of sailing before they reached port 
in New York. This delay, which they had not anticipated, 
resulted in unhappiness for mother. 

On landing she met only strange faces. Nobody was 
there to welcome her. She was stunned at not finding her 
husband awaiting her. What could have happened! Re- 
membering the address of her husband’s relatives in Boston, 
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she entrained for that city. Her arrival created a mild sensa- 
tion. She was told a letter to her husband would bring him 
promptly, so a letter was sent, and then began weary hours, 
days, and months of waiting. It seemed not to occur to 
mother that this so perfect a country would fail to deliver so 
important a letter. She came to the conclusion that she was 
not wanted. That her husband had forgotten her. She de- 
cided she would find work. But what work could she find 
to do, a stranger among strangers! She finally thought that 
she might find someone who would want her to care for chil- 
dren. Coming from so large a family, she knew about chil- 
dren. 

Strange as it may seem, in her distraught condition, her 
hurt pride—her pride was deeply wounded—she did find 
someone who engaged her to care for two children. Young 
as she was, she knew she must not allow herself to be wholly 
absorbed in her own affairs or in her great grief, that she 
must cultivate a responsive attitude toward her duty to the 
children. In this she succeeded admirably although she could 
not forget she was, as she thought, an abandoned wife. It 
was a bitter morsel! 

Her letters home were few and brief. She thought her 
family could not understand such a frightful situation. She 
said to herself she would soon go away so no one would know 
her shameful story, that she was an abandoned wife. One 
day, after some months of this heartache, she was standing 
alone in the garden thinking sad thoughts. Suddenly she 
was crushed in strong arms. All the humiliation, all the sor- 
row, all the loneliness was swept aside in the coming of her 
husband, who had but recently received a belated letter sent 
by a relative, telling him his wife had arrived. He wished for 
wings that he might fly to her. 
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In discussing the letter father never received, her criti- 
cism was quite pointed. He would answer by quoting the old 
copy book maxim: ‘If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again.’ She had not tried again! 

They remained in Massachusetts several years. Their 
first child, John T., was born in Lowell. 

Father wished to work as a civil engineer. With this in 
mind he gradually came westward. During their stay in 
Dayton, Ohio, a second child, Kittie R., was born. Father 
built several miles of railroad while living here. His next 
contract was in Wisconsin. He built the first railroad into 
Portage. At this time, Wisconsin, a young state, was re- 
ceiving much attention. It was described as rich, green, and 
glorious with fertile land and good water. The year 1857 
found them on a farm lying near the banks of the Wisconsin 
river, near Dekorra. 

Before mother left the East, she carefully packed and 
labeled her household treasures and shipped them to Wis- 
consin. In due time the shipment arrived. When the boxes 
were opened, they contained only old papers, rags, and chips. 
Another black mark for the glorious freedom that she could 
not find quite as consoling as she wished. She sometimes 
thought people were a little too free. 

When mother reached Milwaukee, at that time a crude 
village, she had difficulty getting from the train into the 
village. It required a level head and a sure foot. Planks 
were laid over the mud, but it seemed as if one would sink 
despite these precautions. 

She joined father in the little village of Lowell, where he 
was building a railroad. She disliked the impermanency of 
home life with him away. But the continual moving as the 
road work progressed was also distasteful. 
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The purchase of the farm was a red letter day, and she 
rejoiced. But when she saw the place, it required all the 
courage she could muster not to cry out in dismay. The 
dense forest came almost to the door. One day, overcome 
by the stillness, she climbed a tall tree. From the topmost 
branches she saw a curl of white smoke. When father came 
home in the evening, he told her it was from the chimney of 
the nearest neighbor, three miles distant. 

It was, indeed, a lonely outlook for a young woman who 
was born and reared in the city of London and left her 
mother, brother, and six sisters in her native land. But the 
thought that her husband would be with her and the children 
was joy enough. It was all she asked. 

Previous to this time, father had bought 120 acres of 
land, ‘site unseen,’ from a ‘friendly’ friend, in Adams 
county. When he went to see it, he found a bed of sand. He 
never claimed it but wrote it off as ‘experience.’ 

The house on the farm just purchased was but a short 
distance from the Wisconsin river. At this time mother had 
not read Father Marquette’s description of this stream. Yet 
it seemed to affect similarly her sense of beauty. It brought 
to her mind pictures of vast cathedrals, strains of solemn 
music, and scenic grandeur framed by the tall trees of the 
forest. 

And there were the birds; so numerous and of such 
variety. She had never seen them in great numbers before. 
Their ever varying choruses were a source of delight, and 
their early morning songs seemed to start the day just right. 
She fed the birds; she studied the wild flowers that grew up 
to the door. She cut up her silken gowns and dressed her 
children exquisitely. 

I, the third child, was born in June, 1858, when the river 
was away over its banks, the waves lapping almost at the 
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door. The midwife had to be brought in a boat. On attempt- 
ing to step from boat to door, she lost her balance and landed 
head over heels in the water. The accident was so ludicrous 
the boatman could not control his mirth. Instead of being 
a nurse, she turned out to be more like a bellicose individual 
intent on avenging her impromptu ducking. 

Father surveyed roads and land when this work could be 
had. When not busy on his own farm, he would split rails 
and help with the harvest of his neighbors. For pay he would 
be given a sack of flour, a piece of salt pork, or cornmeal, the 
latter strange food to my mother. The rails were used to 
build that very American type of fence, the snake rail fence. 
It was built without nails or posts, and very effectively pro- 
tected the fields from invasion by marauding cattle. 

He liked farming and had stocked the little farm pretty 
well. His first purchase was a yoke of oxen, named Buck 
and Bright. With these he did his plowing and also used 
them hitched to a wagon as means of transportation. The 
first Sunday when he came to the door for mother to take her 
place beside him while he drove the twelve miles to St. Mary’s 
church in the then village of Portage, mother almost refused 
to go. She had never seen anything like this queer convey- 
ance. The springless seat and the creaking wagon were not 
alluring, not even assuring. Father guided the oxen with 
his voice and a long leather thong attached to the end of a 
smooth oak rod. He looked quite satisfied and said: ‘Ellen, 
I am proud. This is a handsome team.’ As she hadn’t the 
heart to dampen his ardor, she reluctantly climbed over the 
wheel, and they jolted through the fragrant forests along the 
river’s side. To keep her spirits up, she sang softly: “‘We’ll 
jump in the wagon and we'll all take a ride.’ After the harv- 
est next year the oxen were sold, and a fine team of gray 
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horses, named Jack and Lib, replaced them. Mother drove 
these with delight. 

Father was very ambitious; he hoped to encourage other 
settlers to purchase land, have a school and church built, and 
make it a prosperous community. But war clouds were 
gathering and overshadowing everything. Father talked 
about war. His stand on slavery was uncompromising. 
There was no room for it in this country. No one, he said, 
should suffer the chains of slavery. There were other features 
of the situation that he considered dangerous. Secession, he 
declared, foreboded disaster. 

He raised and drilled a company of forty men who had 
chosen him as captain. When the time for enlisting and go- 
ing to the front came, all but six men refused to go. Good 
men they were, too; but it was harvest time and it was not 
easy to leave home. Mother felt father should stay at home 


with his family. Father said: ‘But, this is owr country and 
I am needed. I must go.’ Never at any time did he seem to 
feel differently. Slavery was a blemish on the shield of this 
fair country. It must be removed at any cost. 

He was fond of Burns, the Scotch poet. Often have I 
heard him quote: 


Or why has Man the will and pow’r 
To make his fellow mourn? 


The failure of the men father had recruited to enlist did 
not change his determination to go to the front. He enlisted 
as a private at Lodi, Wisconsin, June 12, 1861, and was 
mustered into service at Madison on August 16, 1861, in 
Company A, Seventh Wisconsin volunteer infantry, Iron 
brigade. Captain George Bill was the enlisting officer, and 
Captain McIntyre the mustering officer. At the time of 
mustering he had been appointed orderly sergeant. 
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Father was a man of most colorful and engaging per- 
sonality and of striking appearance. He was idolized by 
his men. 

On the night of June 11, the six men who had decided to 
enlist with father came to the house—a log house of two 
rooms—to remain overnight. Mother was in a quandary as 
to where to put them to sleep. The best she could do was to 
make beds on the floor of the attic or loft, reached by a 
ladder. 

The night was long and sleepless for her. As day came 
over the hills, the Wisconsin river mirroring the fulgency of 
the sun, she arose very quietly, wrapped her three little chil- 
dren in blankets and carried them out of doors. A distance 
away she laid them under a cluster of oak shrubs and left 
them sleeping. Going into the kitchen she filled the stove with 
pine kindling and paper and set fire to it, took a pail and 
started for the spring for water. On going out of the door 
she closed it with a loud bang. Knowing this would waken the 
sleepers she hastened away, hoping the roof would catch fire. 
She thought if the roof burned, father could not go and leave 
his family. She had lived her life in the city of London, had 
never seen an uninhabited, lonely countryside until she came 
to Wisconsin. How could she face the long nights and days! 
When she reached some sheltering shrubbery, she turned and 
looked back. There was a merry fire burning around the 
chimney; sitting astride the ridge board were two of the men 
who had slept in the loft. She often told us that deeply 
grieved and frightened as she was, she had to smile to see 
these men in red flannel drawers and shirts, furiously flailing 
the flames with bedquilts and putting them out, too. The 
roof was badly damaged, but the men soon repaired it, and 
all mother got out of it was ruined bedquilts. After a hearty 
breakfast, the men left for their destination. Mother stood 
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in the door of the two-room log house watching father on his 
way to the great unknown until the tall trees hid him from 
view. 

To many a log house may seem like a mean and lowly 
dwelling. But it was not so. When mother sat before the 
fireplace built of rough field stone, with her sewing or 
knitting, or when reciting poetry to her children, in the 
golden firelight, she presented a picture of domestic serenity. 
It was home, and wherever there is love and trust and truth 
there is beauty and dignity. When a sweet and lovely woman 
makes a home for the man she loves, be it ever so humble, it 
is good and restful. 

Both father and mother thought it worth while to be 
anchored to the soil. For: ‘Who will trust him that hath no 
rest, and that lodgeth wheresoever the night overtakes him, 
as a robber well appointed that skippeth from city to city.’ 
Mother had learned to milk cows and to make excellent but- 
ter. And one wondered that such dainty hands and so frail 
a body could do such hard work. 

Wheat was in the shock. There were cattle and horses 
to be cared for, so father hired an elderly man to do the farm 
work and to see that wood was cut for fuel. ‘All you will 
have to do, Ellen,’ he said ‘will be to look after the children.’ 
It sounded all right but it did not work out that way. How- 
ever, it was a blessing that she had the remarkable strength 
of soul and the patience so necessary for one in her trying 
position. She had an ardent sense of duty and went about 
these tasks endeavoring never to allow her spirits to droop or 
flag. Often have I wondered that her slender hands could do 
so much and do it so well. She seemed to marvel at the mak- 
ing of soap from ashes. ‘Using ashes and grease to make a 
cleansing agent, seems little short of a miracle,’ I have heard 
her say. | 


! 
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One of the greatest hardships was the distance, five miles 
to the store and post office, kept by a Mr. Brown, in De- 
korra. This walk was taken once a week for supplies and 
mail. When leaving the children—they were locked in the 
house—she told them in order to be helpful and to take good 
care of her as their father had asked them to, they must re- 
main very quietly indoors until her return. The oldest, John, 
aged seven years, took very seriously the thought that he 
was the man of the house until the war was over and won, 
and father could return. Mother often said few people could 
walk five miles over a sandy trail as quickly as she did. She 
left with fear in her heart and returned with fear enveloping 
her until she found her children safe. 

The many visitors who came almost daily were Winne- 
bago Indians. Never did she bake bread but, when the fra- 
grance of the browned loaves filled the air, the door would be 
darkened by several Indians begging for bread. She always 
gave them one large loaf which was enough for each one to 
have a piece. If she gave them more, there would be no 
satisfying them. She maintained a firmness that was amaz- 
ing in so young a woman. 

One day mother brought home a slate and pencil for 
John. He had been busily marking on it and laid it on the 
seat of a rocking-chair. An old squaw who was allowed more 
privileges than some of the others, because she backed up 
mother’s authority, came in as usual and sat down in the 
rocking-chair. The slate cracked into a dozen or more pieces. 
The noise of breaking caused a cry of grief. Poor She Bear, 
as she was called, was much frightened and got to her feet to 
view the wreck of the new slate. Mother looked very stern 
and, pointing to the door, said, ‘Puckgee, puckgee,’ which 
meant, ‘Go away, go away.’ This they did promptly. They 
did not return for three days, but mother would not let them 
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come in or give them anything. At the end of ten days the 
ban was lifted, and the usual loaf of bread was given them. 
Mother knew it was wise to retain their friendship, which she 
did while she lived there. 

The days were long, and news from the war zone was not 
always encouraging. 

She kept a watchful eye on the farm work. Saw to it 
that the wheat was threshed and put into the bin. She found 
it hard to get the stock properly fed and cared for. It was 
even more difficult to get wood cut for winter fuel. Many a 
day she had to go into the woods and gather faggots to keep 
the fires going. Almost all the men for miles around had 
gone to war, and it was hard to find anyone to do work of 
any kind. The man left in charge of the farm drew his pay 
each month from a fund left for the purpose but neglected 
the work. Corn and wheat were stolen. 

The long days were busy with myriad duties, hopes, and 
disappointment. The nights were fearsome. Living on the 
banks of the Wisconsin river had advantages scenically but 
other disadvantages there were. One was the river men 
bringing the logs down the river to market. They would 
stop, come to the house and try to buy bread day or night. 
One evening a man who lived some miles away rode a horse 
up to the door. Mother was inside, the door standing open. 
He called to her: “What would you do, Mrs. Ryan, if some- 
one came at night and tried to get in? This question was 
accompanied with a leering grin. 

Reaching to a shelf, she lifted a pistol and said very 
cheerfully: ‘I would give him the contents of this.’ 

‘Oh, aye,’ said the caller and rode away. The gun was 
worthless but presented a good appearance. That was the 
only incident of that kind that occurred during father’s 
absence. 
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Letters came sometimes frequently from the South; 
sometimes there were silences that were hard to endure. 

Mother said about writing to her family in London, she 
never seemed to be able to make them understand the vast 
distances or the isolation of her position. When a letter came 
saying her mother was ill and asking for her, she felt her cup 
was filled to overflowing. And when three months later word 
came that she had died, she was desolate, indeed. The dream 
that she and William would one day return to her home 
faded. For the first time this great and glorious country was 
hers. The ties to her childhood home were severed. 

Father was a most enthusiastic soldier. He entered with 
zest into all its phases. On April 10, 1862, he was promoted 
to second lieutenant and to first lieutenant on July 10, 1862. 
He was due for another promotion but was incensed at the 
poor food given his men. Nearly half of them were ill, and 
his complaints were unheeded. One morning when only a 
few men were able to respond to the call for duty, he felt 
something drastic was needed. When the superior officers 
assembled, he told them his men in their present condition 
were utterly unfit for duty and would not be able to go into 
action again unless better food was provided. Browned navy 
beans were ground for coffee, and the fat salt pork was 
crawling with maggots. Very little bread was furnished, and 
it was so poor in quality as to be almost inedible. While this 
act of his was not punished openly, his promotions were with- 
held. However, a little better and more abundant food was 
given the men, and father rejoiced at this. It was many 
years before he could see a cup of coffee with comfort, and 
cooked beans were a mild poison. Whenever his distaste for 
coffee was remarked upon, he would say: “The man who ab- 
stains from coffee does so on sufficient grounds.’ 
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His company had taken part in the battles of Beaver 
Dam Station, Rappahannock Station, and Sulphur Springs, 
as well as numerous skirmishes. The men were well worn 
and weary when they went into action for three days on 
August 28 at Gainesville. Father commanded his company 
and in the succeeding engagements, August 29 and 30, he 
received a bayonet wound in the shoulder, but continued in 
action until he was sent from the field on the third day of 
fighting to have the wound treated. The company was fear- 
fully depleted; 17,000 were killed, wounded, and missing the 
first day. Several officers were killed and others wounded. 
So weary were the men who survived, they were quite unable 
to look after their dead and wounded. The men were given a 
splendid record for bravery. Father found it difficult to keep 
his men from firing their last ‘forty rounds,’ as well as many 
others taken from the cartridge boxes of the brave confeder- 
ate dead. After Gainesville followed the battle of Second 
Bull Run and the fierce conflict at South Mountain. Then 
came Antietam and Fredericksburg. 

On April 29, 1863, father led his company when the Sev- 
enth Wisconsin was in line on the banks of the Rappahan- 
nock river, which they were to cross. His company was so 
reduced in numbers from previous engagements that he 
‘stowed what was left in two small boats.’ 

While father stood in a boat giving orders, a confederate 
sharpshooter, who was sniping from a tree on the opposite 
shore, put a bullet through father’s hat. He waved his sword 
in greeting when another bullet from the same source went 
right through his body, entering at the right side, piercing 
both lungs, and missing the heart by an eighth of an inch. 
The boat put back to shore for help. Father’s head was 
placed on Captain Hollon Richardson’s foot, who had leaped 
into the boat. While the captain stood up to signal for an- 
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other boat, a bullet from the same sharpshooter took away 
the heel of his boot. He took not the slightest notice but con- 
tinued to try to get to the other shore, which they did with- 
out further mishap. Father was lifted from the boat and 
left in a sheltered spot. It was thought he was dead. A 
young soldier, named James Whitty, who was devoted to 
him, went searching for him and found him lying on the 
bank of the river. There seemed to be no sign of life. He 
placed his hand over his heart and thought there was a slight 
movement. He ran to camp shouting and gesticulating and 
declared his captain was alive! 

Father was moved into camp. The doctor said he might 
recover consciousness, but it was doubtful. He had lain three 
nights and days on the field. After another twenty-four 
hours had elapsed, it was decided that there was life and a 
bare possibility that he might live. 

While lying alone under the stars, the blood which poured 
from the bullet holes coagulated and stopped the bleeding. 
This saved his life. At the end of nine days he showed signs 
of regaining consciousness. Then it was imperative that he 
be moved to a hospital. Because of the nature of the wound, 
he had to be moved with the utmost care lest the bleeding 
again start. A stretcher was too harsh, far too hard for this. 
There was much discussion as to ways and means for the 
journey. | 

The emphasis placed on the moving to the hospital of 
Captain Ryan may cause wonder. But one must remember 
the condition of the roads. There were no smooth pavements 
in Maryland or Virginia in those days. Traveling over the 
highways and byways was very rough. It required supreme 
effort to get the wounded soldiers from the battlefields to the 
distant hospitals. 
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Lieutenant O’Connor was a member of Company A, 
Seventh Wisconsin volunteers. He came into camp from 
an excursion where he had carried secret messages. He and 
my father were devoted friends. The situation was explained 
to him, he being considered a most resourceful person. He 
had done much scout work for his superior officers. Some- 
times he wore the confederate uniform, sometimes his own. 
On one of these trips, dressed as a union soldier, he was 
caught in a terrific storm. He stopped at a fine residence to 
ask for shelter. A lame old negro came to the door. He 
opened it a very little and, seeing a union soldier, shut it 
hurriedly and called his mistress, a handsome young woman. 
She came, opened the door wide, and said haughtily: “What 
do you wish?’ 

‘Madam,’ he said, ‘I am nearly drowned in this down- 
pour. I beg for shelter until the storm abates.’ 

“You and your men have robbed and destroyed our coun- 
try,’ she said. ‘I am amazed at your request. You are my 
enemy!’ After a pause: “You may have shelter.’ 

The very gallant and charming young soldier said: ‘But 
I am not your enemy! I would not harm you for all the 
world. I am a victim of the storm only asking shelter until 
it is over.’ 

He was shown to a beautiful room where a bright fire of 
logs burned in the grate. It was growing dark, and the rain 
came down in torrents. After some time the young lady 
came into the room and said: ‘TI have little to offer you, but 
if you wish, you may share my frugal meal.’ 

‘Gladly,’ said the young soldier, ‘no greater pleasure 
could you offer me. I am quite famished.’ 

She led the way to the dining room where the old darky 
served them. The meal consisted of corn pone, molasses, and 
coffee. The lady was beautiful and charming and made a 
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gracious, if aloof, hostess. Captain O’Connor told me more 
than forty-five years after the close of the war that the food 
tasted like ambrosia, however that may taste. 

The plantation had been stripped of its possessions. 
What the confederate soldiers had not taken for their needs, 
the federal soldiers had, and had found it convenient to help 
themselves largely. 

After the frugal meal, the storm continuing with un- 
abated fierceness, the lady led the way back to the fireside. 
They talked of books, poetry, travel, music, and found their 
tastes were quite similar. And the astute lieutenant broached 
the subject of war most eloquently. He pleaded that while 
the war was deplorable, neither he nor she was to blame. To 
be sure they had taken sides. That did not mean that the 
cause should separate two people who were really pawns 
of circumstances. ‘Were I of the South,’ said the young 
soldier, ‘perhaps my cause and yours would be the same.’ He 
was a clever young man! And he admired his charming hos- 
tess greatly. 

At a late hour the old servitor came and showed him up 
an imposing stairway to a most inviting bedroom. A splen- 
did bed was in the room; on it was a fine feather bed, soft 
pillows, and spotless linen, a great luxury for a tired soldier. 
In the morning he bade his hostess good-bye, trying to make 
her understand his gratitude for her gracious hospitality. 
Shyly, he said: ‘I hope we meet again.’ But she offered 
no encouraging word. 

About ten days later, business again took Lieutenant 
O’Connor in the same direction. And who is there to criti- 
cize him if he made a detour that led him by her home! When 
within about a mile of her place, he met her driving an an- 
cient horse. He lifted his cap and spoke. After talking a 
short time, she asked him to come in and rest. This he gladly 
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did. After a pleasant call, he went on his way. Business took 
him several times in that direction and always to the colonial 
mansion. 

This time when he returned to camp, there was the great 
question of how to get my father to the hospital. This most 
important matter was placed before him for his consider- 
ation. 

Almost a year before Lieutenant O’Connor had attempt- 
ed to capture a stand of confederate colors on the breast- 
works where his command made their second charge. They 
were immediately in a hand-to-hand fight, and his five com- 
rades were killed. He shot the color bearer; with one hand 
he held the colors while he felled the confederate with his 
musket. He was immediately surrounded by rebels, and had 
to drop the flag and take shelter behind a tree. Coming to 
his aid just in time, father led the rescue, and forever after 
the bond between them was very close and sacred. 

So Lieutenant O’Connor remembered the feather bed. 
He made another visit to the colonial mansion and proved so 
entertaining that another night’s hospitality was offered and 
graciously accepted. In the night he tied the bed and pillows 
in the sheets, dropped them out of the window, climbed down 
the wistaria vine, picked up his bundle, jumped the fence, 
and started for camp—nearly fifteen miles distant—and 
brought in his burden.* It was used on the stretcher on which 
my father was carried to St. Aloysius’ hospital in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He was confined here over three months before he 
was well enough to be discharged. His splendid physique 
and clean blood brought him back to health, but never the 
robust health he enjoyed before he was wounded. His lungs 


*One day in 1934 in Dothan, Alabama, I met two young ladies from Vir- 
ginia. When told I was from the North, they said they had an aunt who knew 
a soldier from the North. ‘And,’ said one, ‘she liked him too. But he stole her 
feather bed, and she never knew why.’ I wonder if she knows now! 
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were a constant source of pain and annoyance until the day 
of his death. 

On the night of April 29, 1863, mother retired as usual 
with her little family. In the night she was awakened by a 
frightful dream. In her dream she saw a large figure clothed 
in loose black garments holding a pan of ashes and red coals. 
When the figure reached father, the red coals were flung on 
his head. In the dream father was standing. As the coals 
and ashes covered him, he folded his hands and slumped 
down. She wakened almost paralyzed with fright at this 
vivid dream. After a time she arose and taking the children 
with her, sat on a little stoop the rest of the starry night, 
praying until dawn broke over the hills. She had received a 
letter a few weeks before saying father was going into action. 
She feared she might hear of his death. A month passed— 
the suspense was devastating! Then came a letter from the 
hospital telling of his wounds and cheery words of assurance 
that he would come home soon. These were sad days, days 
of prayer and hoping. Mother’s splendid pioneer spirit up- 
held her. She never faltered. There were the children, they 
needed her care. They must be fitted to meet life and its 
many duties. And so with aching heart she bravely carried 
on. 

Many, many years after the war someone told Colonel 
Black about meeting father. Colonel Black wrote to him and 
said: ‘You can’t be alive! I saw you myself lying dead on 
the banks of the Rappahannock river. There must be some 
mistake.’ 

But there was no mistake. 

The soldiers of the war between the states, the so-called 
Civil war, though many in the southern states call it the 
‘Uncivil’ war, suffered great privations, great hardships— 
hunger, thirst, and cold. Yet I have wondered if their suf- 
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ferings were as great, as deep, as that of the mothers and 
wives who remained at home to keep the fires on the hearths 
alive. 

Although father commanded his company at Gainesville, 
August 28, 29, and 30, and from then on, he was not pro- 
moted to the rank of captain until after he was wounded at 
Fitzhugh’s Crossing.® He was addressed as captain by the 
men long before his promotion. In August, 1863, father was 
able to come to Dekorra on sick leave. In October of the 
same year he joined his regiment at Beverly Ford, Virginia. 
Although he did not wish to leave the army, he was quite un- 
able to perform military duty, so was given honorable dis- 
charge by special order, No. 497, on November 9, 1863. 

When father came home after his discharge, he brought 
with him a negro named August. This man had been in camp 
many months and had helped care for father. His white 
folks, August said, had sold his wife ‘down the river.’ It 
was a source of constant grief to him. Father bought him 
new clothes, gave him a comfortable room, board, and ten 
dollars a month. He knew little about farming but did the 
chores faithfully. He saved every cent. When he had $200, 
he intended to return to Virginia and find his people. He 
was very religious and sang negro spirituals with great 
fervor. He wanted to attend the Methodist church. Father, 
with his liberal spirit, felt all souls, black or white, were dear 
to God. He gave August a horse to ride to church on Sun- 
day. The northerners did not care for the one poor black 
man. Although members of that denomination have such a 
delightful and friendly spirit, and extend the hand of wel- 
come generously, they were not accustomed to seeing ne- 
groes, and poor August was unwelcome. Then again, his 
glorious tenor voice filled the the church from ceiling to 


* The adjutant general’s records in some way have missed this officer’s com- 
mission, assuming that it was granted.—Ebprror. 
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floor, drowning the thin voices of the choir. With his superb 
manners and dignified carriage he was quite imposing, not in 
the least like a slave. But the white folks did not care to 
have the only negro in town a member of the congregation, 
and father was asked to keep his ‘nigger’ at home. He felt 
this was a most unchristian attitude. 

Nor were we children always thoughtful. If I remember 
rightly, and I am sure I do, when not under the eyes of our 
parents, we were not at all considerate. I remember well one 
hot summer day while strolling about the yard, we came 
upon August. He was lying in the sun fast asleep with a 
grain sack under his head, his mouth wide open. We made 
no effort to be quiet, but he did not waken. My sister said: 
“He looks warm; let’s put a piece of ice in his mouth to cool 
him.’ We repaired to the ice box, chipped off a piece. 

Sister said: ‘I will warm it.’ So she put the ice into her 
mouth, ‘warmed it,’ and stepping softly, dropped it into the 
open mouth. His reaction was swift and quite terrifying. 

He rolled on the ground, moaned, groaned, and then be- 
gan shouting: ‘Lord, I’m dying!’ Like all mischievous and 
cowardly children, we fled to the granary and hid. Well we 
knew if he complained we would be deservedly punished. 
He did not complain but treated us with a lofty disdain that 
was most aggravating. 

It did not seem long until he had enough money saved to 
start on his journey. Father saw to it that he was well 
equipped with clothing and a map that would help him find 
his way back to Virginia. 

Well I remember the soldiers who come to see father. 
Some terribly broken in health and seeking aid, others for 
advice. Many because of the friendships formed during the 


trying days of war. No one ever left without being com- 
forted. 
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One dear old friend, Sergeant Bartholomew, had been 
wounded too. The bullet entered the left cheek, came out the 
right, broke his teeth, but did not injure his tongue. Yet he 
spoke with a queer rumble in his voice. It was noticeable 
when he told the story of the battle of Gainesville. When 
roll was called after the first day’s battle, his youngest son, 
who was in the same company, was missing. Father and he 
took lanterns and went out on the battlefield. Long, weary 
hours they searched before they found him lying with sev- 
eral of his comrades, a smile on his face, but his soul was with 
God. 

During the search father heard a wounded confederate 
soldier moaning. Stooping over him, he heard a whisper, 
‘Water.’ A drink was given him, and he moved his hand to 
his sword with a motion for father to take it. He remained 
with the soldier until he died. Gently he unbuckled the 
sword and carried it to camp. It is still among my posses- 
sions, a posthumous gift given in gratitude for a drink of 
cold water. 

Another most welcome and interesting guest was Cap- 
tain O’Connor. A great curiosity filled my breast concern- 
ing the filching of the feather bed. The act seemed not to 
fit his character; it seemed utterly incongruous. One day 
after the other dinner guests had departed, I expressed my 
desire to hear the story, the why and wherefore. More than 
forty years had passed. When asked for the story, he paused 
a while and then said somewhat sadly: 


It had to be; Captain Ryan had to be moved to the hospital. He 
could not be moved with safety without that bed. It was an act of remun- 
eration. He had saved my life, could I do less? The taking of the bed 
seemed the only solution. But how I regretted the manner of taking it. 
When I left the house of the lady that night, the load on my back was 
heavy but not as heavy as the heart inside me. And the shame of betray- 
ing my lovely hostess, my friend, overwhelmed me. I have never met 
her equal for charm and intelligence. The only subject on which we did 
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not agree was the war. After our soldiers had literally stripped the 
plantation of what little the confederates had not taken, we never again 
broached the subject. 


In answer to a question he said: 


Yes, it was a price, a high price, but what is there in this world that 
is at all worth while, but has its price, and must be paid for in some kind 
of coin. We were friends, we might have been more than that; but she 
must have thought me utterly without truth or trust. I shudder, when I 
stop and think, and wonder what sort of an opinion she formed of me. 


True friendship between two men is a beautiful thing; 
this was exemplified in the friendship that existed between 
Captain Ryan and Captain O’Connor. 

Father lost the farm in Dekorra while away at war. He 
bought another near Lodi, Wisconsin. He found farming 
too strenuous and again began contracting and building 
railroads. He aided in the construction of the Chicago and 


Northwestern railroad from Madison to Elroy. The rock- 
cuts north of Madison and the three tunnels near Elroy are 
considered fine examples of engineering. 

While he was building the sixteen miles of railroad be- 
tween Peshtigo and Oconto, Wisconsin, in 1871, there oc- 
curred one of the most disastrous forest fires in the history 
of the state. The weather had been very dry, and the forests 
were like tinder. Many lives were lost and homes destroyed. 
Father and the men working on the railroad lent help to 
many and did yeomen service for the sufferers. His work was 
successful, but the wounds were troublesome, and, as the 
years went by, he found himself unable to continue. He re- 
tired in 1885. 

There were five children. William W. III and Edmund 
Emmet, who became a physician, were born after the war. 
All have answered the final summons but me. I can attest 
that being ‘the last leaf on the tree’ is lonesome. 
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These few thoughts have been taken from my storehouse 
that is filled, aye, overflowing, with the garnered memories 
of eighty years. My spirit exults when I know I may go 
many times and often and help myself generously, and yet 
go back for more. Sometimes when a key is turned, joy 
tumbles forth and lights the landscape. There are other 
keys, too. 

_ The feather bed that saved a life and deeply wounded 
two people was given one day to a poor woman begging for 
aid. She had come to the hospital where my father was, 
asking for a bed for her sick husband. So it again consoled 
and comforted. Perhaps, that was its mission after all. 

While father was an enthusiastic citizen and deeply in- 
terested in government, he had no desire to hold an office of 
any kind. The assailing of a man’s character after election 
to office shocked his sense of fairness. He would say: ‘Elec- 
tion to office should not change an honest man into a villain, 
and I don’t believe it does. Attacking a man’s character 
when he becomes a candidate for office is cowardly and be- 
neath the dignity of a decent man.’ He raised his voice in 
protest when President Grant’s honesty was brought into 
question in the Black Friday affair. ‘An honester man,’ said 
he, ‘God never made than U. S. Grant. He was too square, 
too fine, to understand the politicians.’ He admired Sherman 
tremendously and quite sympathized with him when he re- 
fused the nomination for the presidency. Sherman said in 
part: ‘I wouldn’t think of it [the nomination] for the for- 
tieth part of a second. Now you know I never saw my 
mother’s mother, but the newspapers would say I killed her 
and PRovE it.’ Alas! Alas! 

Father rounded out eighty years of a useful and busy 
life. His exquisite courtesy and splendid Christian character 
made and kept hosts of friends. It seemed as if all who knew 
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him loved him. Having three sons of his own, it was his great 
delight to help and guide young men. He enjoyed pointing 
out to them the man whose love of country, obedience and 
loyalty to law and order, made him an outstanding figure. 
“Unless you learn to obey, you will never make a soldier,’ he 
would say. To the children: ‘Keep your hearts mirthful. 
One of God’s choicest gifts is laughter.’ 

Side by side, rest he and his ‘faithful wife,’ as he fondly 
called her; side by side in God’s Acre. 


The world was better for your having been 
A while therein. 
















SOCIAL LIFE IN WISCONSIN 
PRE-TERRITORIAL THROUGH THE MID-SIXTIES 
LILLIAN KRUEGER 


HESE special festivities were not available to all, for dis- 

tance and lack of funds were only some of the hin- 
drances. Outdoor sports which poor and less poor could en- 
joy equally were hunting and fishing. At times they were an 
indulgence for pleasure only; again, the answer to a dimin- 
ishing food supply. The very early history of hunting 
shows it a necessity. Primitive man with his traps, snares, 
spears, clubs, bows and arrows, in distant places, found 
through it his sustenance. As civilization advanced, his flocks 
and herds needed protection from marauding beasts; as agri- 
culture developed, his prey brought variety to his increasing 
vegetable diet; and now the hunt serves principally as a 
recreation in this country.” 

And what a sportsman’s paradise must this state have 
been! Fish and game were so abundant, especially during 
the earlier period discussed, that wastefulness sours the 
reader who today is limited in his ardor by a state conserva- 
tion commission which, out of necessity, is a jealous guard- 
ian. But successful hunting in the virgin forests and fish- 
ing in the uncontaminated, sparkling streams of Wisconsin 
approached the incredible in the forties and fifties of the last 
century. 

Let John Muir, the naturalist, lend his emphasis to the 
picture: 


It was a great memorable day when the first flock of passenger 
pigeons came to our farm. . . . I have seen flocks streaming south in the 


™ Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th edition, vol. xi, 926-927. 
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fall so large that they were flowing over from horizon to horizon in an 
almost continuous stream all day long, at the rate of forty or fifty miles 


an hour. . . . Every shotgun was aimed at them and everybody feasted 
on pigeon pies... . 

. . . Two or three of our most enterprising American neighbors went 
off every fall with their teams to the pine regions and cranberry marshes 
in the northern part of the State to hunt and gather berries. I well 
remember seeing their wagons loaded with game when they returned 
from a successful hunt. Their loads consisted usually of a half dozen deer 
or more, one or two black bears, and fifteen or twenty bushels of cran- 
berries; all solidly frozen. Part of both the berries and meat was usu- 
ally sold in Portage; the balance furnished their families with abundance 
of venison, bear grease, and pies.” 


According to H. A. Tenney, Madison furnished diver- 
sion to many a sportsman. ‘Game was profusely abundant. 
I repeatedly shot prairie chickens on the capitol square, and 
the hunting of quail there was common. The last deer killed 
within the site was in 1847—an old buck whose way was over 
the University hill. He was so sagacious that he was not 
taken until hunted at times for three years.”* The slaughter- 
ing of fish and fowls for mere sport he calls a ‘wicked waste.’ 

Of early Blue Mounds township a writer reports: ‘Game, 
such as deer, wolves, bears, prairie chickens, partridges, 
quails, etc., were abundant in those days. In the spring of 
the year it was nothing uncommon to see from twenty to 
thirty deer in a drove, and thousands of prairie chickens, 
partridges and quails, could be shot quite easy [sic] from 
a wagon.’™* 

Richard Dart, who arrived on the site of Green Lake 


(formerly Dartford) in 1840, describes the game found in 
his region: 


In the early years of our coming to Green Lake, there was plenty 
of small game—ducks, pigeons, and prairie-chickens. Deer were plenti- 
ful, except when they went south in winter to escape cold. There were 


"The Story of My Boyhood and Youth (New York, 1918), 158-160, 171. 
= Durrie, Madison, 163. 


“ Madison, Dane County, Park and company, 288. 
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likewise wild turkeys and plenty of geese. Elk and moose were found 
upon Willow River, and occasionally around Green Lake. Shed elk and 
moose horns were then often found here; some weighed from sixty to 
seventy pounds. We saw no buffalo, but their wallows and chips and 
horns were visible, and seemed recent. Le Roy [a neighbor] said that he 
had seen these prairies black with buffalo.® 


_ And in the far north, bordering Lake Superior, hunting 


treks brought much satisfaction in the fifties. One of the 
records states: 


. . « In the fall wild ducks were plenty on Allouez bay, and there 
were no restrictive game laws with watchful wardens to enforce them. 
Deer hunting was fine sport for a good huntsman, involving the chase 
and skilled marksmanship, but it was no great triumph to bring home a 
bear .. . it was not a rare sight to see a bear ambling along between 


the stumps on Second st. [Superior] . . . doing no harm except frighten- 
ing the women folk.®® 


In a letter to his wife Carl Schurz comments on a hunt- 
ing expedition with a companion ten miles north of Water- 
town which they took on August 12, 1855. At first their luck 
was indifferent, but ‘shortly before sunset, our luck changed. 
For, at the edge of a wet tract, we suddenly found our- 
selves in the midst of such a multitude of prairie chickens 
that we could hardly take time to load. In half an hour our 
hunting bags were full, and when darkness settled we re- 
turned to Watertown... !*" 

‘Sporting . .. is the great source of amusement at 


Prairie du Chien,’ writes a traveler who stopped at Fort 
Crawford in 1834: 


. . - The grouse now keep in large packs near the garrison; snipe, 
too, I am told, are abundant when in season, and of ducks I am assured 
it is easy to kill a canoe-load, when they begin to fly along the Mississippi. 
Elk, bear, and wolves are the game of those who are more ambitious 


™ ‘Settlement of Green Lake County,’ in Wis. hist. soc. Proc., 1909, 260. 
“Stewart, Old Superior, 124. 
"Schafer, Intimate Letters, 146. 
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in their sport, and choose to go farther to seek it. The meat of the first 
I have not yet tasted, but I made a capital dinner yesternoon from a sir- 
loin of the second at the commandant’s quarters.®® 


Delicacies were rare, and a successful bee hunt surely 
brought joy to the housewife who was harassed by the monot- 
ony of a lean larder. The site of Milwaukee furnished a 
fair share of wild honey. Buck, the historian, relates that 
a Mr. Ball was noted as a bee hunter, ‘and would find from 
one to three swarms per day, and at night we would all turn 
out and take them up; and fifty-two swarms were taken up 
by us, upon the town site alone. . . . The place of advance 
guard, to stop the door and prevent the bees from escaping, 
after their house was down, was not always a sinecure.’™® 

Duck, prairie chicken, venison steak, and honey were ap- 
petizing additions to the simple fare on some of the frontier 
farm tables, but the toothsome meal resulting from a suc- 
cessful fishing trip cannot be over-estimated. Now and then 
these fishing trips were undertaken out of necessity by the 
pioneers. Among the primitives, however, livelihood was 
maintained by fishing. Not only were the fish used for food, 
but also as articles of trade. Villages were established along 
sea coasts, on lakes and important rivers because of the 
abundance of fish, each region developing its own type of 
equipment according to need. Spears, harpoons, small nets, 
huge drag nets, bows and arrows, torches, poisoned bait, even 
trained dogs were listed as used in this occupation.® 

The wish, ‘Oh, for the good old days!’ ascribable to the 
piscatorial realm, could find fulfillment today mainly in 
privately stocked pools, or in the far mountain and forest 
reaches, places as prohibitive to the great mass of anglers 
as the abode of the deep sea fishes. John Muir left proof 

Charles F. Hoffman, 4 Winter in the West (New York, 1835), 14-15. 


® Pioneer History of Milwaukee (Milwaukee, 1876), i, 167-168. 
© Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. i, 928. 
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of the ‘good old days’ on what was called Fountain or Muir 
lake near Kingston, Wisconsin: 


Some of our neighbors fished for pickerel through the ice in mid- 
winter. They usually drove a wagon out on the lake, set a large number 
of lines baited with live minnows, hung a loop of the lines over a small 
bush planted at the side of each hole, and watched to see the loops 
pulled off when a fish had taken the bait. Large quantities of pickerel 
were often caught in this cruel way.* 


The Catfish river and Lake Mendota at Madison, during 
the early settlement of the village, teemed with fish of va- 
rious kinds. The former was the gathering place for those 
who found sport in shooting pickerel. 


When the fish ‘run up’ they are shot in shoal water in large quanti- 
ties, which is done by simply discharging your loaded piece at the fish 
. . . the fish are stunned by the report and concussion of the water, and, 
in a twinkling, are on their backs and easily captured. Spearing fish 
was the next best sport, and many nights have I spent at the outlet of 
Fourth Lake [Mendota] . . . in spearing fish of almost every kind. The 
water was very clear, and with a good brush fire on both sides of the 
stream, sufficient light was furnished to see all the fish as they swam by. 
It was not an unusual thing for & myself to return with our boat 
loaded to the water’s edge with fish of many different kinds as the reward 
of one night’s labor. Fishing with a spoon hook was also a favorite 
sport, and when winter came, we fished with scoop nets through holes 
cut in the ice.®? 


Waters about Sparta and Eau Claire were the spawning 
and homing places of trout, and sportsmen trekked to that 
region in great numbers. A Milwaukee paper repeatedly dis- 
closes the lure of that rendezvous. In 1864 the 


speckled trout are unusually plenty in the numerous brooks that abound 
in this vicinity, and are being caught in large quantities. As they 
are the most ‘delicious’ of the ‘finny tribe,’ many persons availed them- 
selves of the opportunity offered by the propitious weather, this week, 
and succeeded in making ‘large hauls.’ On Monday, Byron Wells, the 


My Boyhood, 117. 
@Durrie, Madison, 110. 
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Isaac Walton of Eau Claire, caught 86 pounds of the largest trout ever 
brought to town.® 


Competition was keen among the sportsmen of Eau 
Claire and its vicinity, for in 1865 they held a meeting and 
agreed to a hunting and fishing match to be held on Au- 
gust 15, the losers to provide a game supper. Dr. W. T. 
Galloway and N. B. Boyden were selected captains, each 
choosing thirty men on his team. It was agreed that one 
point should be scored for each deer, duck, prairie chicken, 
grouse, and trout brought in for the count.* The result of 
the one-day contest was as follows: Boyden’s team, twenty- 
five reporting, killed 786 chickens, caught 442 trout; Gallo- 
way’s team, twenty reporting, killed 452 chickens, caught 
320 trout—2,000 total. “The game supper was prepared at 
the Chandler House. The trout and birds were cooked splen- 
didly and the supper in general could not be excelled.’* 

Further tales of fishermen’s luck are given Milwaukee 
newspaper readers. In the winter of 1850 several Milwau- 
keeans left for Muskego lake for a day’s fishing. Altogether 
they caught almost 500 fish, their wagon box literally filled 
with fine perch, pickerel, and bass.°* Another party of 
seven left for a two-day excursion, making Sparta their 
headquarters. Their catch of about 400 brook trout was 
distributed among friends.” 

The forests and streams possessed magnetism, but the 
race track devotees were never lacking. One is led to be- 
lieve that the interest in this sport was probably promoted by 
contact with southerners living in Wisconsin, for as early 
as 1787 Lexington, Kentucky, was attracting horsemen. 

® Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, April 27, 1864. 

“ Fau Claire Free Press, August 3, 1865. Dr. W. T. Galloway was the son- 
in-law of Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, third territorial governor of Wisconsin. 

*% Tbid., August 17, 1865. 


® Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette, January 25, 1850. 
™ Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, May 10, 1859. 
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Both the breeding and racing of horses were rooted in the 
old South. Betting and whiskey drinking without legislative 
interference helped popularize the sport.®* It was also ‘wide- 
spread in the Republic of Texas. Some of the very earliest 
American settlers in Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas built 
race tracks. . . . In 1834 and 1835 the Texas village of 
Columbia had a track on which match races were run for 
purses as high as five hundred and a thousand dollars.’ To 
New England residents the race track represented a meeting 
place of gamblers and was never popular; in New York 
it was enjoyed even during the time of its prohibition. 

The records of Wisconsin disclose a lively interest in the 
sport at an early date. Brunson in sketching the history of 
Prairie du Chien and its environs comments: “The most ex- 
citing out-door sport was the running, trotting, and pacing 
of horses.’ 


The ice was mostly used for trotting and pacing. When the judges 
were in position at each end of the track, the horses attached to sleighs or 
trains, were started, the drivers hallooing and applying the whip—the 
spectators occupying the space on each side of the track, hurrying along 
to see the outcome, each making as much noise as he chose, cheering on 
his favorite horse. The fastest horse in the Old Northwest was the cele- 
brated Black Hawk, owned by the late Col. Hercules Dousman of Prai- 
rie du Chien. The horse, which was owned by Pierre Paquette at the 
Portage during the Black Hawk War—was of a dark brown color, high in 
front, and large size, had no gait except a rack or pace, and would go a 
mile = 2:40. He lived to near the age of thirty years, and died about 
1858." 


A Milwaukee editor in the winter of 1848 notices a 
trotting match which he reported erroneously. “The great 
match for $100 a side came off yesterday afternoon on the 
Milwaukee Course between Bay William in harness and the 


* Jennie Holliman, American Sports, 1785-1835 (Durham, North Carolina, 
1931), 108-109, 111-112. 

® Hogan, ‘Amusements in Texas,’ Journ. of Southern Hist., iii, 407. 

™ ‘Karly Times,’ Wis. hist. soc. Proc., 1904, 166. 
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Badger Mare under the saddle-——Track heavy. Time 40m 
1sec. Badger Mare took the purse.’ Then a correspondent 
sent in a correction: 


. . . You state the time to have been 40 minutes and 1 second. The 
correct time was 89 minutes and 40 seconds. I consider the time most 
extraordinary, when the situation of the track is taken into consideration. 

The mud was at least 3 inches deep and thick at that. No man would 
bet, on that day, that either of the horses could go in 45 minutes—bets 
were offered on that time and even up to 50 minutes, and were not taken. 

Had it been known that Bay William could have performed 10 miles 
in 40 solamtes on a good track, much more money would have been lost on 
him. ... 


Years later the Cold Spring course at Milwaukee was 
still in use. “The trotting match yesterday afternoon for a 
purse of fifty dollars, mile heats, best three in five, was won 
by Grimshaw’s roan mare Fanny, in three straight heats. 
Time 2:51, 2:54, 2:49.’78 

Residents on lakes and streams enjoyed excellent 
pastime in bathing, boating, and skating. So enticing was 
the first that it led to an unpleasant experience in the fifties 
for a trio of Milwaukee boys. “Three lads were fined by the 
Police Justice yesterday, $2.00 each and costs, for bathing 
in the river, in the business part of the city, by daylight.’ 
The lack of habiliment rather than the time and place ele- 
ment was perhaps the cause of their encounter with the 
court. 

In August, 1861, a Milwaukee newspaper states: “We 
saw at least a thousand people [the last two nights] at the 
foot of Michigan street, all engaged in bathing or wading 
in the cold water of the lake, at least five hundred visited 
the bathing house at the dam of the river, and all along 


™ Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, February 17, 1848. 
™ Tbid., February 18, 1848. 

™ Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, May 25, 1865. 

™ Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, August 1, 1850. 
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the stream the sounds of splashing told of fluid enjoyment, 
that was very seasonable.”’* 

Madison, surrounded by lakes of rare beauty, was plan- 
ning a regatta on Lake Monona for its Fourth of July cele- 
bration in 1855. A Milwaukee editor became interested, for 
on June 8 the following newspaper query is found: “Why 
do not some of our people give Jones or Barber carte blanche 
to put together for them two or three, or at any rate, one 
neat little craft, with which to take part in the Regatta at 
Madison next month? . . .”° Some days later the readers 
are informed that ‘the affair passed off very well for a be- 
ginning. . . . The rowing and sailing were witnessed by 
hosts of citizens and strangers [estimated at about 3,000] 
gathered on the high banks of Lake Monona.’ Cash prizes 
of ten, five, and three dollars as well as cups were given to the 
winners.”’ 

Skating, of Dutch origin, was an inexpensive sport, and 
one writer claims the lack of wealth in the pioneer era 
brought skating into prominence. It was first adopted by 
men and boys, but later when women shelved some of their 
gentility, they too were seen on the rinks."* Milwaukeeans 
found great pleasure in this activity, for in 1851 an editor 
chronicles: “The cold snap of Friday night effectually closed 
the river, and the Skaters had a good time of it, on the 
smooth and firm ice. . . .”° In 1853 is noted: “The river 
yesterday was firmly frozen over, and the boys were enjoy- 
ing the healthy exercise of skating. We counted during the 
afternoon at one time, upwards of one hundred and fifty 
boys, below Spring street bridge skating on the river. . . .”*° 


™ Milwaukee Sentinel, August 3, 1861. 

Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, June 8, 1855. 

™ Ibid., July 6, 1855. 

"Henry Hall, editor, The Tribune Book of Open-Air Sports (New York, 
1887), 459. 

” Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, December 15, 1851. 

* Ibid., December 21, 1853. 
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A skating pond was inaugurated on December 21, 1861, at 
Milwaukee by ‘a goodly number of skaters.’ Omnibuses 
routed from the post office to the pond provided transporta- 
tion each afternoon at a cost of five cents. The following 
winter, skaters were accommodated still further. “To obviate 
the necessity of so many leaving for their meals, a saloon 
has been opened at the pond, where may be found at all 
hours oysters, hot coffee, and cakes. . . . Also chairs and 
skates to let on reasonable terms.’** A spectator describes 
the sport thus: “There were five hundred on the ice [pond] 
yesterday at one time, and we are happy to say a large num- 
ber were ladies. The skating costumes adopted are beautiful, 
and render the icy scene very picturesque. Bright red dresses 
with white fur trimming—blue, brown, and green, as though 
it was not only necesary to skate gracefully, but to look as 
illuminated as possible at the same time. . . .”* 

Madisonians thrived on competition, for on December 18, 
1854, a skating match participated in by nine men for a ten- 
dollar prize ‘came off in the best style. . . . The purse was 
suspended on a pole at the starting point, to be seized by the 
skater who came out ahead.’ The distance covered was 1.56 
miles. From 1,000 to 1,200 enthusiastic citizens attended the 
event.*® 

Those who preferred the less strenuous winter diversions 
found recreation in sleigh rides. Relates a Milwaukee jour- 
nalist: 


Our whole city is fairly possessed with the spirit of sleigh-riding. 
Everybody goes upon runners. The boys coast down the steeper streets. 
Fast young men dash along in pungs. Occasionally, a happy couple, 
snugly stowed away in Buffaloes glide by in a stylish cutter. Handsome 
double sleighs with horses and robes to match, meet you at every corner 
and, now and then, a four-in-hand astonishes the street. It is the very 


“ Tbid., January 16, 1862. 
™ Milwaukee Evening Sentinel, February 5, 1862. 
™ Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, December 18, 1854. 
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carnival of winter, and, in truth, the glorious sunshine, genial atmosphere 


and superb sleighing we have enjoyed for the past few days, justify the 
general hilarity.** 


Records indicate that this pleasure increased as well as de- 
creased Milwaukee theatre audiences. ‘A large party of 
ladies and gentlemen came up from Racine, in a four-horse 
sleigh, last evening to attend our Milwaukee Opera.”*° And 
then: “Theatrical matters drag along heavily. The sleighing 
seems to have drawn off most of the pleasure seekers. . . .’*° 

Leap Year of 1860 brought with it a ‘ladies’ sleigh-ride 
party. ‘The first affair of this kind, so far as Milwaukee is 
concerned, came off on Saturday night. Some fifteen ladies, 
mostly attendants of the Summerfield M.E. church, organ- 
ized a “Ladies Sleighing Party” . . . and invited as many 
gentlemen to take a sleigh ride.’ The ladies engaged two 
sleighs and called for the gentlemen at 6 p.m. Their des- 
tination was Mt. Pleasant, where at the residence of Colonel 
Steever and wife they were sumptuously entertained until 
11:30.*" 

Other indoor and outdoor diversions, participated in par- 
ticularly by the men folk, were curling, cricket, baseball, bil- 
liards, bowling, card games, and gambling in various forms. 
The ‘roaring game,’ a sobriquet for curling, was a great 
leveler of social classes in Scotland, for the laird played 
against his tenants, the professional men against the shop- 
keepers. By the roaring which accompanied this activity 
the ‘wives, daughters, and sweethearts in glens many miles 
away were assured of the curlers’’ enjoyment.*® And so 
when some of the Scotchmen found homes in Columbia 

™“ Tbid., January 24, 1856. 

*Tbid., January 25, 1855. 

™“ Milwaukee Evening Sentinel, January 27, 1862. 


* Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, January 17, 1860. 


* 4 New Book of Sports reprinted from the Saturday Review (London, 
1885), 97, 102. 
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county, the ‘roaring game’ became their major winter pas- 
time. A match was noted in February, 1857, ‘on the Wis- 
consin River, near Dekorra, between the towns of Dekorra 
and Caledonia. . . . It was closely contested, but resulted 
in favor of Dekorra. . . .’*° Caledonia was still curling three 
years later. “The ancient and invigorating Scottish game 
of curling on the ice, is becoming very popular in this neigh- 
borhood. Wednesday the 25th, being the anniversary of the 
birthday of Robert Burns, the Scotchmen of Caledonia, 
Dekorra and Portage, had what is technically termed in 
curling phrase “a regular bonspiel,” upon the ice at Silver 
Lake.’ The players congregated early in the afternoon; 
with the ice in good condition, the sport was enjoyable.” 
The following winter a notice appeared in a Milwaukee pa- 
per for the purpose of attracting other players. “The Curlers 
of Columbia county, Wisconsin, hereby challenge any county 
in the State to the “roaring game,” with from ten to fifteen 
Rinks, to be played within the present month [February], 
at or within thirty miles of the city of Portage.’ 

While the Scotchmen of Columbia county found time for 
curling, Milwaukeeans found time for cricket matches. This 
very old game” had developed into a fashionable recreation 
in England by 1740, but it never became popular in the 
United States. The larger cities of the East had clubs whose 
members were English or of English descent. New York 
records a game as early as May, 1751, and Philadelphia 
organized a club in 1831 or 1832. The Lisbon cricket club in 
1852 arranged to meet the Milwaukee cricketers on June 4, 
at Lisbon; a return engagement was planned for July 4.°* 


® Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, February 11, 1857. 

* Ibid., February 2, 1860. 

" Tbid., February 11, 1861. 

@ Harry C. Palmer and others, Athletic Sports in America, England and 
Australia (Philadelphia, 1890 [?]), 681-682; New Book of Sports, 272. 

* Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, June 2, 1852. 
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Again the following summer they met in competition. At 
that time the players and their friends gathered for supper. 
The young men of Sheboygan organized a cricket club in 
the spring of 1865.°* That same summer the Ripon and 
Markesan cricketers met for combat in which the latter were 
successful.°° Later that season the Milwaukee aggregation 
chartered special cars for a trip to Racine. They asked all 
followers of the sport to join them in a basket picnic on the 
grounds.*® 

In all discussions of American recreation, baseball must 
have a prominent part. Though some writers claim the game 
is of English origin, there is evidence that it is entirely 
an American product, preceded by “Old Cat’ and variations 
of it. The first regularly organized club of which there is 
record was the amateur Knickerbocker club of New York, 
established in 1845. During the Civil war period the game 
languished, but from 1865 to 1870 amateur baseball spread 
in every direction. The early admission was twenty-five 
cents; the pitcher of one of the leading teams received as 
little as $14 a game.*” 

The impressions which this game made upon an Oriental 
are recorded in a humorous narrative. Says Mr. Togo: 
“Baseballing is National Sport. Walk some distance to sub- 
urbs of trolley, when, all of a suddenly, you will notice a 
sound. It is a very congregational lynch-law sound of num- 
berous [sic] voices doing it all at once. Silence punctuates 
this. Then more of.’ 

Then Togo addresses a policeman for enlightenment: 
‘Why all this yell about, unless a mania?’ 

“Three men have got home,’ explains the officer. 

“Ibid., May 31, 1865. 

* Tbid., June 12, 1865. 


*Tbid., August 19, 1865. 
"Palmer, Athletic Sports, 24-26, 38-39. 
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Togo describes the playing thus: 


One strong-arm gentleman called a Pitch is hired to throw. Another 
gentleman called a Stop is responsible for whatever that Hon. Pitch 
throw to him. . . . Another gentleman called a Striker stand in front of 
that Stop and hold up club to fright off that Hon. Pitch from angry 
rage of throwing things. Hon. Pitch in hand hold one baseball of an 
unripe condition of hardness. He raise that arm lofty—then twist—O 
sudden!! He shoot them bullet-ball straight to breast of Hon. Stop. 
Hon. Striker swing club for vain effort. It is a miss and them deathly 
ball shoot Hon. Stop in gloves, ‘Struck once!’ decry Hon. Umperor, a 
person who is there to gossip it in loud voice. . . . Occasionally that 
large German intelligence what set next to me would say with voice, ‘Kill 
that umperor!’ I wait for very large hour to see death of this Hon. 
Umperor, but it did not occur as I seen. Too bad! I had very good 
seat to see from!*® 


Perhaps some frontier spectators had similar puzzling ex- 
periences. 

There was a paucity of Wisconsin baseball news until 
about 1860, which is not surprising, for the sport moved from 
the East, westward, and could not have attained the status 
of a major pastime during so short a period. An item in 
1860 discloses that a ‘special meeting of the Milwaukee Base 
Ball Club will be held at C. B. Allens . . . Friday evening, 
at 8 o’clock, to elect members, complete their organization, 
and choose sides for the first regular match of the season, 
which will take place ... at 3 o'clock Saturday after- 
noon.”® On the day following readers were reminded of the 
event, with the request that ladies attend. Milwaukee had a 
generous groceryman, a baseball fan, who remembered the 
club while on a business trip to New York. He ‘kindly for- 
warded, for the use of our Milwaukee Base Ball Club, six 
bats and twelve balls, made in New York, according to the 
regulations of the National Association of Base Ball 
Clubs.”?°° 


* Rollin L. Hartt, The People at Play (Boston, 1909), 279, 292, 302. 
* Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, April 20, 1860. 
® Tbid., June 18, 1860. 
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When the season for outdoor sports closed, indoor amuse- 
ments grew in popularity. The game of billiards,’** thought 
to be of far eastern origin, was participated in by both men 
and women as early as the 1850’s. A Waukesha business 

place provides an unusual news item: 


The Republican a short time since informed us that a new billiard 
saloon was being fitted up which was to be devoted, one or more days, in 
each week, for the special amusement of the ladies of that place, and 
the last number of that paper rejoices over the success of the project. 
The Saloon upon its first opening was thronged with young ladies who 
handled their cues very amusingly. . . .1° 


A restaurant at Milwaukee, somewhat later, was offering 
the same inducement: 


Those who desire to play a quiet game of billiards, unannoyed by 
spectators, can now have an excellent opportunity at John Ohmstead’s 
famous Restaurant. He has had a room especially prepared for this pur- 
pose in the third story of his Restaurant. . . . Parties, either ladies 
or gentlemen, can hire the room by the hour, and be entirely undisturbed, 
while playing. This feature of the Restaurant cannot fail to be generally 


popular, as it meets a want which has been hitherto wholly unsup- 
olied. . . 


Bowling, which boasts tens of thousands of clubs in the 
United States and Canada, was introduced from Holland 
in colonial times. It has attained greater favor in the United 
States than in the Low Countries.** In 1853 a Milwaukee 
barkeeper advertised bowling as a pastime feature in his 
place of business. ‘For those who are fond of the exercise 
of Bowling, the Saloon of Thomas Burns, on Main street 
. . . offers a convenient locality. The alleys are very good 
ones, and kept in thorough order. .. ."° The following 

3 Michael Phelan, Game of Billiards (New York, 1858), 19-20, 27. 

8 Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, March 4, 1858. 

** Milwaukee Sentinel, May 80, 1863. 


™ Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. iii, 978. 
** Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, June 3, 1853. 
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summer an item reports the maneuvers of a star bowler! 
‘Wm. Hard, of the passenger office, yesterday made twelve 
successive ten strikes, which counts 300, on a string game at 
Young America Saloon kept by Tom Burns.” Carl Schurz 
writes from Watertown on August 12, 1855, to his wife: 
“Last evening I went with my parents to a summer refresh- 
ment place near the city, which was opened last Sunday with 
a great bowling contest.”°* 

Young officers, graduates of West Point, made gay the 
social life at Fort Howard for some years following 1835; 
card games’ accompanied by gambling were the order of the 
day though frowned upon by many of the eastern wives who 
‘were nearly all strict religionists.’ As a result the officers 
were thrown ‘much in comradeship with the civilians across 
the river. The “Washington” was a favorite place of rendez- 
vous, . . . Cards were in free use, yet stakes were never of 
large amount, nor was payment of so-called debts of honor 
imperatively demanded.” 

Not only did the card tables entice at the forts, but the 
taverns were made uproarious as recorded in Stagecoach and 
Tavern Tales of the Old Northwest. Of the Nichols tavern 
at Mineral Point is related: ‘In one corner of the room was 
a faro bank discounting to a crowd around it; in another a 
roulette; and in another sat a party engaged in playing 
cards. . . . Hundreds of dollars were lying upon the table; 
and among the crowd were the principal men of the terri- 
tory. ...° Again: “The popularity of poker in Carter 


1% Tbhid., August 22, 1854. 

1% Schafer, Intimate Letters, 147. 

18 Horatio Smith, Festivals, Games, and Amusements, Ancient and Modern 
(New York, 1858), 257-258. There seems to be uncertainty as to the origin of 
the card game. It is thought by some to be a French invention of the fourteenth 
century, others believe it had its origin in some eastern country. In England 
there are few allusions to it until after 1500. 

10 Neville and others, Historic Green Bay, 253. 

4° Cole, Stagecoach and Tavern Tales, 826. 
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and Giblett’s Tavern at West Blue Mounds gave the place 
the sobriquet of Pokerville . . . during the halcyon days of 
lead mining, in fact from 1846 to about 1860, the little round 
chips made a noise that was reminiscent to various guests in 
the village.”*** Gambling, which inveigled the ‘principal men 
of the territory,’ also lured the hard, coarse laborers: ‘Min- 
ers who worked like moles during the week, doffed their 
rough clothes when Saturday came and sought the Mansion 
house [Mineral Point] to stake their savings at the faro 
bank or roulette wheel. Visitors came 40 & 50 miles at the 
week-end to mingle with the varigated company.”*** 


[T'o be concluded] 


™ Tbid., 824-825. 
™* Tbid., 141. 





DOCUMENTS 
ABNER MORSE’S DIARY OF EMIGRANT TRAVEL, 1855-56 


EpITED, WITH INTRODUCTION, BY Bayrp STILL 
AND Witit1amM HERRMANN 


Tuesday, Jan 1, 1856. This seems to be a truly happy 
New Year. I have met gay parties, in high life and in low, 
and all with merry hearts. There is snow enough here for 
poor sleighing, and every apology for a ‘pung,’ ‘jumper,’ a 
‘single tub’ or a double one, is laden with life and being 
jerked along by some apology for a horse.*® I have been fre- 
quently saluted with hearty good cheer, and have as often 
returned the compliment. But the most attractive things of 
observation, with me, have been the tremendous logs I have 
seen. Those are by the road-side which are from 4 to 5 feet 
in diameter, and I am told that trees grow here which are 
seven feet in diameter at the stump.’’ The largest kind of 
tree here is the chestnut, but the walnut is the more valuable. 

I have decided to car my team here for Chicago.*® 


%* These are types of sleighs, the pung being a rude, oblong box on poles 
which served both as shafts and runners and the jumper sled, ‘a log sled having 
a high crosspiece on which one end of the log is supported while being dragged.’ 
(Webster’s Dictionary) 

The customary traveler’s comment on the size of logs in the West. 

*It is difficult to determine the extent to which pioneers shipped their 
cattle and teams by railroad or boat to the West. An advertisement in the 
Daily True Democrat, February 27, 1851, indicated that the Michigan Central 
railroad was about to establish a line of steamers which would carry freight 
from Cleveland to the railroad at Detroit and then be taken by the Ward line 
of steamers across Lake Michigan to Chicago, Milwaukee, or other lake ports. 
The advertisement read: ‘Families moving teams, cattle, etc., can make connec- 
tions in Cleveland for their delivery in Chicago in 24 hours, Milwaukee in 31 
hours. .. .? Morse, however, ‘carred’ his team and himself by rail, presumably 
by way of the Cleveland and Toledo railroad which connected with the Michigan 
Southern at Toledo. Possible connections between Cleveland and Chicago could 
be had at this period as follows: Leaving Cleveland 8:00 a.m., arriving Toledo 
12:20 p.m., Chicago, 10:10 p.m.; or leaving Cleveland 3:30 p.m., connecting with 
the 9:00 p.m. Michigan Southern train at Toledo, arriving in Chicago at 9:10 a.m.; 
leaving Cleveland 6:00 p.m., Toledo 11:00 p.m., arriving in Chicago 8:40 a.m. 
Cleveland Leader, November 21, 1855. 
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Chicago, Illinois, Jan. 5. 1856. I left Cleveland with the 
expectation of reaching this place Thursday evening, or 
rather with a promise to that effect. But upon arriving at 
Toledo, Wednesday evening, we were ‘switched off,’ only to 
lay there till morning, and there be switched round all day. 
At 7 o'clock P.M., we were started again for Chicago, and at 
4 o'clock this morning, we landed a[t] Chicago, after being 
jammed, jolted, and yanked along for about 72 hours in- 
stead of only 30, according to promise.*® 

Of Chicago I need recording [sic] nothing, save that it 
numbers not less than 80,000 persons, and it is one of the 
most rapidly growing cities in the Union, and is, evidently, 
destined to be to be [ sic] to the West what New York City is 
to the East—its great emporium and business metropolis. 

I had the company of Mr. George Quiggle, of Marcus 
Ann [Markesan] Marquette County, Wisconsin, from 
Cleveland to this place. He had two horses, and carred with 
me. He rather gained my confidence, and I enjoyed his com- 
pany right well. He assisted me whenever I needed assist- 
ance, and his advice was always good. He expressed his 
wish, at parting, that we might yet be neighbors.”® Quiggle 
I shall count among my newly made friends long to be re- 
membered. 

There were gentlemen, with horses, along with us, from 
various places, and destined, ditto. One P. F. Jacobs and 
brother, bound for West Union, Fayette County, Iowa. 
One A. S. Emery [?] for Cottage Hill, Illinois. One 
J. Thomas, junior, for Whitewater, Walworth County, Wis- 
consin, and other gentlemen whose names I did not learn. 

* Delays in train service due to bad weather or faulty equipment were not 
uncommon. Newspaper items attest the severe weather conditions which pre- 
vailed at about the time Morse made his trip. During the winter of 1855-56 sev- 
eral roads in the vicinity of Cleveland were forced to withdraw scheduled trains 
because of snow and cold. The Cleveland Leader of January 19, 1856, referred 
to a report (later denied) in the Cleveland Plain Dealer to the effect that a 
man froze to death in the ‘cars’ of the Cleveland and Toledo railroad. The 
setting off or ‘switching off’ of cars in order to reduce tonnage of trains expe- 


riencing trouble in maintaining schedules was not uncommon. 


* Another evidence of the way traveling companions recruited settlers for 
the new states. 
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The most interesting, as well as the most filthy, stinking, 
unwholesome part or portion of our cargo, was the Emi- 
grant car. This was a curious concern, laden with a curious 
set. It was quite enough for me to pass through the car 
without attempting to make a stop therein.”* A part of our 
company were able to stand it there several hours at a time, 
by pouring down whisky by the pint, or by the quart. 

Brush Hill [Bush Hill], Jan. 6. Last evening I came to 
this place, and on my way I had a chance to look over the 
farms and appurtenances as well as the farmers of this 
portion of Cook County. 

Farm houses here, are generally small and cheap. Some 
of them are [no] more than ten by twelve feet, and very low 
at that. I have seen but very few barns of any description, 
in traveling 16 miles. Their cattle here are exposed to ‘wind 
and weather,’ and they look as though they were literally 
dried through, and hence might properly be called ‘dried 
beef.’ Corn is thrown into large pens made with rails, some 
of which are partially covered with straw or thatch, and some 
with no covering. 

These Illinois prairies are lonesome, cold, dreary places, 
to me now. The wind blows across them like a tornado, and 
literally ‘cuts to the bone.’ I suppose it started from the 
Rocky Mountains on the West, and is bound for the Alle- 
ghanies on the East, and, for aught I know, will increase in 
severity and velocity, for the next thousand miles. If so, I 
am happy to meet it before it has gone any farther. 

Were it not for the piles of corn, the stacks of hay and 
straw, and the dried cattle that surround the farmers’ dwell- 
ings, I should at once pronounce this place a perfect desert. 

Sunday evening finds me twelve miles from Brush Hill, 
at Napierville [Naperville], ‘well put up’ at a Dutch 
Tavern. 

Napierville is a smart, inland town; but, like many other 
towns, its location is not well represented on the maps. Its 
real position is more South and East. 


™ Apparently a reference to the special equipment provided by the railroads 
for foreign emigrants who were traveling west. 
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At this town I found J. M. Bates, formerly of Randolph, 
Vt.”* He is here with about 40 horses. He seems to be en- 
joying life well, and is doubtless doing well among the 
Suckers. 

Monday evening, Jan. 7. I have made 20 miles today 
against a terrible wind, and the thermometer down to 24° 
below zero. 

This place is called Pavillion [ Pavilion], and the house 
is kept by E. F. Baker. He is from West Haven, Vt. This 
town I find to be settled to a great extent, by western Ver- 
monters. 

Ottawa, Laselle [La Salle] County, Illinois, Jan. 8. 
1856. I have made 28 miles today to reach this place. I have 
made but one drive, there being no tavern on the way, except 
at Newark, seven miles from where I started this morning. 

I have suffered very much with cold. The wind has blown 
with redoubled vengeance, and the thermometer indicates 
28° below zero. 

I have been told that Illinois has a milder climate than 
Vermont; but, if this weather can be called mild when com- 
pared with Vermont, may God deliver me from any further 
improvement of this kind. The wind is sharper than a two- 
edged sword, and will literally cut a man into minced-meat. 

There is but little snow, and that little is drifted in piles, 
or is sweeping across the plains to seek some place to lodge. 
The natives keep closed doors, but their meager piles of 
green wood indicate that it will be necessary for them to open 
them soon. 

Wednesday, Jan. 9. 1856. This day brings me to Peru, 
or rather to Eden township, Laselle County. I am five miles 
from Peru, with a Vermonter, Major E. T. Burt. If I was 
ever glad to meet a man, it was Mr. Burt. Yesterday I well 
nigh froze to death. My nose and cheeks were badly frozen. 
This has been an awful day, too, and I have resolved to stop 
anywhere I can get kept. Here I have received a hearty 
greeting. Mr. B. has been fortunate. He has a fine family, 
and a fine property. He has a good house, and a Sucker 


™ Note Morse’s contacts with former residents of Vermont. 
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barn—that is, a few poles on crotches, covered with thatch. 
Some of them are guarded on two sides, some on all sides and 
some on neither side. 

Peru and Laselle are nearly all one village, though nom- 
inally one mile apart. They begin on the banks of the IIl- 
inois River, and are built back up a high bluff, and so on top 
of the bluff. These villages show to good advantage where a 
person views them from the bluff on the south side of the 
river. They are business places in every sense of the word. 

In coming from Peru here, I passed the former residence 
of A. D. Brooks, but was disappointed in not finding him at 
home. He and his family have not yet returned from 
Vermont. 

Thursday, Jan. 10. A bitter cold day. Have been to 
Peru and got my freight. Paid a modest bill of $12.42. 

Princeton, Jan. 11. Have again found my friend Turner, 
and delivered to him his team. He seems happy in the society 
of his family; and well he may be, for he has a very intelli- 
gent, fine appearing wife, and four bright children. 

Princeton is a fine village. It has some disadvantages, 
however. In ‘dry times’ they suffer for water.”* They tell 
me it is brought in here and sold by the quart. Wells here are 
very deep, but they frequently fail. 

Bureau County presents a handsome surface, and the 
land is very rich, judging from reports, which are substanti- 
ated by circumstantial proof, such as tremendous stacks, and 
even yards [full] of corn. 

Galesburg, Jan. 12. Arriving here this evening, I soon 
encountered Father and David. Called on Doctor John, and 
am now at David’s house, where I find the Doctor’s wife, 
and Elvira, of course. All well. They all look hearty and 
rugged. All appear happy but the last named. Elvira is 
homesick—decidedly so. She is hardly willing to own it, but 
says she cannot stay here long. 

Galesburg is a very fine Burg. It is one of the most rap- 
idly growing places I have passed, and it is destined to be 
a populous place. Twenty years ago and the place it now 


* A significant comment on the water problem in the Illinois prairie. 
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occupies was nought but raw prairie. It now numbers be- 
tween six thousand and seven thousand inhabitants. There 
were erected here not less than 600 dwelling houses last 
season. There will be double that number erected here this 
year. There are two colleges here, viz: Knox College, con- 
trolled by Congregationalists, and Lombard College, by 
Universalists. 

This is said to be a very healthy site. I doubt not it is as 
much so as any village or city in the state. 

Monmouth, Warren County, Jan. 14. In coming from 
Galesburg here, I have found older settlements than I have 
seen anywhere else. In this part of the County the land is 
all fenced, and improved, and nearly every farmer has a 
good barn, and other out-buildings. This is said to be the 
richest County in the State. It has undoubtedly gained this 
reputation from the fact that it has been more extensively 
cultivated than other Counties. But produce is cheaper here 
than in more northern counties. The land in Warren county, 
is better adapted to the growth of corn than wheat and oats. 

Tuesday, Jan. 15, 1856. Today I find myself again in 
Galesburg. This place is not seen at a glance. When one 
has gone through it, and through it again, he has only seen 
but a small part of it. There is no point from which one 
gains a view of the village while on terra firma. But by 
ascending a few flights of stairs, in some of the highest build- 
ings, a good view may be had of the village. 

Jan. 18.—Leaving my friends at Galesburg, and per- 
haps for the last time on earth, I find myself again at Prince- 
ton. Here I find Mr. Turner, George Young, lately from 
Royalton, and Amos Bailey, all agog for a ‘site’ somewhere; 
and they now propose to go up the Mississippi, as far, at 
least as Buffalo County.** Their ‘women’ have consented to 
go, and Mrs. Turner seems to be anxious to be a pioneer in 
some new settlement. I admire her courage, but am not cer- 

™ Morse’s diary does not reveal his original intentions as to his proposed 
destination in Wisconsin. The direction of his movements in Wisconsin may have 
sprung from his association with Turner and Young, former Vermonters. He 
apparently had no means to acquire other than government land; a later comment 


indicates that Illinois was ‘not the place for an eastern man to locate whose means 
are limited.’ 
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tain that it is guided by a proper amount of prudence. This, 
however, is an ingredient in women’s character, which is 
rarely lacking. They are more apt to have more prudence and 
less courage. 

I confess that I have a strong desire to join a company to 
take up government land, and form a new settlement. I 
think now that I am destined to try the realities of such a life, 
since I have no means to do better. 

Peru, Sunday, Jan. 20. 1856. Last evening I found my- 
self again under the hospitable roof of my friend Mr. Burt. 
Another letter from Mary was welcomed last evening, and 
I should be happy to be permitted to welcome more such. It 
seems as though she could afford to pen a line for me every 
week, at least. That certainly cannot be too often for me to 
receive intelligence from her and the children. But she says 
she dislikes to write, and so I have little hope of hearing from 
her so often as I ought to. 

Mother, too, promised to write me, and I expect a line 
from her. If my friends will only redeem their pledges to 
write to me, I shall have no reason to complain. They must 
write to me if they expect or wish to hear from me. . 

Eden, Jan. 27. 1856. This week I have learned that Peru 
is not a township; but was formerly the name of a village 
only, and now the name of a city, having been lately incorpo- 
rated. It lies, or is included in the township of Salisbury. 

This place, also, instead of being a part of Peru, as I 
had supposed, is a part of the township of Eden. There is so 
little actual knowledge in the inhabitants of these western 
states—especially knowledge about things that would seem 
the more immediately to concern them, that it is quite im- 
possible to gain from them very much reliable information. 

They are also peculiar, or have many peculiar ways of ex- 
pressing themselves. A few days since, I called on one of the 
settlers here, and was quite amused, as well as interested in 
their conversation. The good lady, while speaking of a sick 
neighbor, said: ‘Well, I reckon he took a spree last Satur- 
day, and now he has got a sick on the back of it.’ Such 
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phrases and peculiarities of expression abound in the lan- 
guage of Suckerdom. 

I have now spent three weeks in Illinois, having passed 
through portions of Cook, DuPage, Kane, Kendall, Laselle, 
Bureau, Putnam, Stark, Knox and Warren Counties; and 
from the best information I can obtain by repeated i inquiries 
of the inhabitants, I am satisfied that this state is superior in 
many respects, to almost any other in the Union. But it has 
very many disadvantages to contend with. It lacks both 
wood and water. The idea of sinking a shaft to the center of 
gravity, or even from fifteen to one hundred and forty feet 
towards that point to secure water—water for both man and 
beast, in summer and in winter, is one which does not strike 
a Yankee very favorably. And the idea of a ‘slue well,’ or 
what the Suckers call a ‘smart spring,’ is not very acceptable, 
when you realize that they are nothing more than an eastern 
mud-hole, or a nasty Slough, where the water is not unfre- 
quently [sic] covered with a vile, filthy scum. And such is 
the report, from good authority, of these slue wells and many 
of these nice springs. I have, however, seen a spring occas- 
ionally, in a deep ravine, from which flowed a small stream 
of hard, mineral water. But when one has traveled a few 
miles to obtain water for his stock and for family purposes, 
a spring, a slue well, or anything in the shape of water, is 
relished by both man and beast. 

A lesser evil exists in the scarcity of wood. If a farmer 
gets a few acres of timbered land within three, or even thir- 
teen, miles of his farm, he may deem himself quite fortunate. 
And then he must not expect to find lumber for building 
purposes. Illinois must forever depend upon the pine re- 
gions of Michigan, Wisconsin or Minnesota for her lumber. 
Not a cabin can be comfortably finished with the lumber of 
her own state. 

But, there are many reasons that may be urged why 
Tllinois will yet become a powerful and wealthy state. It is 
destined to become a central point in the Union. Its loca- 
tion must eventually make it such. The products of large 
territories on either hand must pass through this state, and 
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while it has a rich soil of its own which is capable of produc- 
ing a vast amount for the support of human life, it is cer- 
tainly destined to increase in wealth and population, not- 
withstanding its many disadvantages. And this state may be 
a favorable point for those western and southern emigrants 
to make, who are well supplied with friends; but it is not the 
place for an eastern man to locate whose means are limited. 

The tide of emigration is greater from this place west- 
ward, that is, to Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and even to Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, than from any of the eastern states.”° 
In this fact, then, there is evidence that when a man starts 
for the west from an eastern state, he should never fix his 
mark on Illinois, but rather go where he can get land very 
much cheaper than he can in this state, and where health and 
life are quite as certain. 

Eden, Ill., Feb. 19. 1856. E. T. Burt, having sold his 
farm to-day, he concludes to join me on my expedition to the 
North West. Mr. B. Packinham is also waiting to join us. 
We shall leave this place for Princeton, where we expect 
Mr. Turner to fall in with us, and all together we shall make 
up quite a company. 

Evening.—This is a sickly looking hotel, or at least it 
will take a man who has a strong stomach to eat a meal of 
victuals here. However, I think we shall manage to stow 
away a small quantity anyway. This tavern will long be 
remembered by all who ‘give it a call.’ 

Princeton, Feb. 20. We are delayed here by unavoidable 
circumstances, but hope to start tomorrow. 

The women, viz: Turner’s wife and George Young’s 
wife, seem to be in high spirits for the expedition. They seem 
to feel quite certain that we shall find a site that will [be] 
welcomed by all. But whither we shall gang, or where we 
shall land, is a matter of great uncertainty. But for one I 
am bound to see the ‘elephant.’*® Women make excellent 


** This is an interesting evidence of the way the West was itself a generat- 
ing center for further western settlement. See Joseph Schafer, ‘Peopling the 
Middle West, in Wisconsin Magazine of History, xxi, 85-106. 


** A contemporary colloquialism apparently meaning to see all there is to 
be seen. ; 
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pioneers, and it might be well to send them ahead to pros- 
ect. 

r Thursday, Feb. 21. The Sucker’s [sic] predict that we 
shall all get ‘slued’ before we get one hundred miles on our 
journey.*” But we are all temperance men, and we must cer- 
tainly be silly to get slued while there is so much snow as we 
now find. We have come over drifts to-day in which we 
might have got ‘slued’ had we been unlucky enough to have 
got ‘off the track.’ 

I have my wagon on a traverse sled, or what the Suckers 
call ‘a pair of bobs.’ The other drivers are on wagons. We 
are now at a place called ‘Green River Prairie.’ We are 
stopping with a farmer. He has been here six years. Bought 
his land, one hundred and sixty acres, for $110. He drew his 
lumber 40 miles to build his house. His farm is now worth 
$25 per acre. By the way, this Sucker state is a great place 
for raising Suckers. They raise six or seven here in eight to 
ten years. 

Friday, Feb. 22. This evening brings us to Como, on the 
north side of Rock river, twenty-two miles up the river from 
Grand Detour. We have stretched away across an open 
prairie today, on which we have found but very few settle- 
ments. We have made ten miles without seeing an improved 
place. Our Sucker friends pronounce most of the prairie we 
have come over, to be decidedly poor. They say they would 
not take it as a ‘gracious gift’ and be obliged to occupy it. 

We have passed several mud houses, and some fields 
fenced with sod fence, so-called. Some of the mud, or sod 
houses were built above ground and plastered with lime, and 
some of them looked more like tombs in the east, except that 
the blue curling smoke was ascending from their tops. They 
were generally made in the side of some mound; but they 
must be damp, miserable caves. 

Sunday, Feb. 24. We now find ourselves at Salem, Car- 
roll County, Ill. We are stopping with one John Ward, 
having made but 85 miles all told from EK. T. Burt’s. 


The party apparently included Morse, E. T. Burt, B. Packinham, David 
Turner and wife, George Young and wife, and possibly Amos Bailey. 
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Monday, Feb. 25. This evening brings us to the town 
of Elizabeth. We have been on the prairie again today. 
Have seen nothing to break the monotony. Have made 28 
miles. 

Tuesday, Feb. 26. Coming from Elizabeth, we found a 
very rough, bluffy country. We found a traveled road, but 
the general appearance of the people is that of slovenness 
[slovenliness]. We have seen boys in the farmers’ kitchens, 
where good housewives and children ought to be the sole 
occupants. 

We reached Galena by making 16 miles. This is the 
country of the celebrated lead mines, and more attention is 
paid to mining here than to farming. 

Galena is situated on Fever River. The lower streets are 
sunk in mud, while a part of the city is on the bluff. It bears 
some resemblance to Peru. 

This evening we are 12 miles from Galena, at the “‘West- 
ern Hotel’ in the town of Smelser [Smeltzer’s Grove], 
Grant County, Wisconsin. Here, then, we find ourselves 
within the limits of the celebrated State of Wisconsin. And 
here, too, we find very beautiful prairies, good cistern 
water—‘nearly [illegible],—and wood can be had in 15 
miles distance at $2 per cord in the tree. This is what the 
Suckers would call ‘pretty good pop.’ 

Wednesday, Feb. 27.—After a hard drive, and making 
28 miles, we have hauled up at L. A. Hyde’s Hotel, in Lan- 
caster. Mr. H. is a Vermonter, lately from Fairfax, Frank- 
lin County. This is a small village, literally in the woods. 

Thursday, Feb. 28—Today I broke a wagon axle, and 
after dragging my wagon 12 miles I found a smith who 
could mend it, and for one hour’s labor he exacts the modest 
sum of $2. We have made but 16 miles today, and are 
stopping at Patch Grove. This Hotel reminds me of New 
York. They pour down the whisky, smoke, swear and sing 
by turns. 

We have passed through the finest country to-day, that 
I have seen yet. Indeed, we can never expect to see better. 
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Friday, Feb. 29—Broke another axle, and drew my 
wagon on a rail 6 miles to Prairie du Chien. Paid a Smith 
three dollars for an hour’s job. Came over a tremendous 
rough country to reach Prairie Du Chien—thence over a like 
country to reach one Mr. Hazen, an Inn Keeper in the 
town of Eastman, Crawford Co. Made 22 miles. Find a 
small log cabin, and a Sucker stable. Pretty good pop, 
this. 

March 1.—Utica. Mr. Isaac Coe is our host here. He 
has been on this road two years. We find no signs hung out 
here, but all ‘keep tavern’, or a house of entertainment. This 
is a great thoroughfare from the southern part of the state 
to the prairies in Bad Axe County.**—There is government 
land in this vicinity. There are some Land Warrants being 
located here. This town and vicinity will be rapidly im- 
proved. 

We are stopping over Sabbath at this place. We now 
hear of good sites. We shall prospect some tomorrow. This 
is country of wild game, snakes; great stories and so forth. 

March 3.—We have encountered snow drifts to-day, 
which remind me of old Vermont. Have passed over a high 
ridge or range of country, and found a good many settle- 
ments on our way. Passed Viroqua, the County seat of Bad 
Ax County. It is a small village, built, as it were, in the 
woods, a timber, as the Suckers and Badgers term it. Five 
miles from the village we put up for the night, having en- 
countered a driving snowstorm. Messrs. Burt and Packin- 
ham declare they will go no further North—the weather is 
too cold for them. Indeed, it does look a little dubious—even 
dark and gloomy to one prospecting. 

Tuesday, March 4.—The wind blows an awful gale—the 
snow flies like old times, indeed, and my companions all have 
the blue-devils beyond mercy, or hope of redemption. The 
roads are quite impassable, and the prospect is dreary. 


* Bad Ax county was created in 1851 from Crawford county and in 1862 
the name was changed to Vernon county. 
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Afternoon. A few young men are in the bar-room, and 
all are quite engaged for some sort of speculation.”” They 
appear quite the reverse of most groups which we have found 
in bar-rooms. They are civil and intelligent. 

One curiosity, by the way, I quite forgot to notice. About 
ten miles south of this place, we passed a rock, called ‘monu- 
ment rock.’ It is full 75 feet in height, and is shaped like an 
old-fashioned decanter turned wrong end up. At one point, 
about 50 feet from the top, its diameter will not exceed seven 
feet, while it is full 25 feet across it about 15 feet from the 
top. It is a natural curiosity, and cannot fail to attract at- 
tention, and the admiration of every passer-by. We dis- 
mounted from our carriages and approached it cautiously, 
notwithstanding it has stood there for ages. 

March 5.—Messrs. B. and P. have made a purchase of 
land, and we can have their company no farther. We regret 
to leave them, but cannot in conscience urge the[m] farther. 

This evening brings us to one Jock Hazen’s, in the town- 
ship of Portland. Here we find vacant lands, and that which 
might be desirable. But we are now determined to push 
ahead. We wish to behold those clear running brooks of 
which we have heard so much; and we wish to see that 
speckled trout that glide so swiftly through the bright wat- 
ers.*° 

March 6.—This morning we left Bad Ax County in 
traveling 80 rods and came into Monroe County. Here, for 
the first time since we left Vermont, we beheld a pure, open 
stream of water. And here, too, we beheld the speckled trout, 
dancing in the limpid stream. 

We have passed nearly through Monroe County today, 
and put up with one Mr. Brown. We have passed through a 
fine country. Its prospects are flattering, and we have been 
quite delighted with it. We are four miles from Sparta, the 

* The barrooms of inns and taverns were customary gathering places for 
speculators in frontier communities and offered them an opportunity to display 
maps of, and advertise sites in which they were interested. 


® An indication of the fact that pioneers were often especially pleased with 
sites having qualities like those of their native state. 
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County seat. Corn is here worth 88cts per bushel; oats worth 
75 cts. 

Here, too, we can behold another natural curiosity, called 
‘Castle Rock.’ When we first beheld it we supposed it to be 
some artificial structure, and from the nearest point we can 
view it, it very much resembles some antiquated mansion. 

A beautiful little stream, passes Mr. Brown’s door. Our 
horses welcome the water as well as ourselves. We are en- 
joying life a little better, since we came into this land of 
fresh water. There seems to be some prospect of better 
times. The snow troubles us some, and we shall soon be com- 
pelled to transfer our loads to sleds; and sleds are sleds here, 
and it takes a ‘pile’ of cash to buy them. They ask from $25 
to $50 for a ‘pair of bobs.’ 

March 7.—Black River Falls is our stopping place to- 
night. We are now crossing Jackson County. There are 
many very fine sites in this County, and it is being very rap- 
idly settled. Settlements are found very much oftener here 
than in many parts of Illinois. 

March 9.—We have this day made the place called 
O’Clare [Eau Claire], at the junction of the Clear Water 
or O’Clare, and the Chippewa Rivers. In reaching this place 
we passed through a corner of Trempeleau [sic] County, 
and last night, March 8th, we stopped at a place called 
‘Beef River Station,’ otherwise Buffalo River. There is 
some very fine land through this section of the country. But 
there is a general scarcity of wood. 

O’Clare is a new place, and the country ‘round about’ 
is soon destined to be thronged with new settlers. I should 
deem Chippewa a very favorable point to be made by East- 
ern people. The County is extensive, and has a vast pine 
forest. Yet there is much good land in the County that may 
be very profitably improved. 

March 10.—From O’Clare we came on to Wilson’s 
Mills,** on the Manomany [Menomonie], or Red Cedar 

“The first sawmill built and operated in the Chippewa valley was situated 
on Wilson’s creek. The property was sold several times; eventually it was 


owned by the firm of Knapp and Wilson. The site of Wilson’s mill is now in- 
cluded in the city of Menomonie. George Forrester, editor, Historical and Bio- 
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River. There is vacant land lying on the route we have made 
to-day; and land that is certainly desirable. I think I have 
not seen a handsomer tract of land in all my travels. 

March 11.—To-day we have passed through the ‘Big 
Woods’, a distance of 29 miles, well laid on. Have made 
85 miles, and are stopping with one Timberlake. We are but 
6 miles from River Falls,** the place of our destination. 

I feel a little nervous and uneasy. I have an anxiety to 
go ahead, but we have driven our teams far enough. To- 
morrow I hope to join hands with friends in Greenwood.** 
I shall hail the rising dawn with pleasure. But I will retire 
to private rest. 


[Conclusion] 


graphical Album of the Chippewa Valley, Wisconsin (Chicago, 1891-92), 141- 
145. 


* The site of the village of River Falls was first settled by Joel Foster, a 
native of Connecticut, who spent some years in Illinois before coming to Wis- 
consin in 1848. He spent the first winter with his negro servant in a log hut built 
in the side of the bluff on the north side of the Kinnikinnic river. In the spring 
he built a log cabin which came to be known as Fort Foster. The fall of 1849 and 
1850 saw the arrival of other settlers, mostly New Englanders, among them 
N. N. and O. S. Powell who in 1854 laid out and platted sixty acres, naming it 
‘Kinnickinnic’—spelled differently than the river—soon changed to River Falls. 
The village numbered 313 inhabitants in the census of 1860. 

“Greenwood township, afterwards River Falls, was created January 18, 
1854, and embraced what is now known as River Falls, also the eastern part of 
Clifton, the north tier of sections of Trimbelle, and six sections of Oak Grove. 













EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE PLACE AND DATE OF JEREMIAH CURTIN’S BIRTH 


HE State historical society has in press, and will publish 
soon, a remarkable book by a remarkable man. It is 
the Memoirs of Jeremiah Curtin, who has long been recog- 
nized as one of the world’s greatest practical linguists; also a 
mythologist, and student of primitive cultures, whose works 
are in high repute among scholars in the social sciences. 

It is a matter of pride to Wisconsin people that Jeremiah 
Curtin, whose achievements have redounded so greatly to 
the honor of American scholarship, was a Wisconsin product, 
brought up on a farm in the town of Greenfield, Milwaukee 
county. He was the eldest child of David Curtin, an im- 
migrant from Ireland and a Milwaukee pioneer of 1836, and 
of Ellen Furlong, his wife, daughter of an Irish immigrant 
family, who came to Canada with her parents in 1822. 

The manuscript of the Memoirs covers more than 700 
closely written pages and will make a substantial volume. It 
gives a detailed account of Curtin’s early recollections of 
Wisconsin pioneer conditions, of his schooling and private 
studies, of his years at Harvard college, associated with 
young men like John Fiske, Greenhalge, and others, who 
also attained distinction later; he narrates the story of his 
life in Russia, as secretary of legation from 1864 to 1869, 
with descriptions of state ceremonial dinners and other strik- 
ing episodes; describes an adventurous tour through the Cau- 
casus, and so on. Then follow the world travels and the field 
studies which, during the interval of thirty-seven years—to 
the time of his death, December 14, 1906—gave him intimate 
knowledge of peoples speaking more than seventy distinct 
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languages or dialects, with all of whom he was able to con- 
verse. These travels, in America, took him from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and from British Columbia to Guatemala; in 
Europe through all the more developed countries, and also 
the Balkans, and the lands of the western Slavs; in Africa, 
Egypt, in Asia, Siberia, the Near East and the Far East. 

From the date of his marriage, July 17, 1872, in Warren, 
Vermont, to Alma M. Cardell, daughter of James Cardell, 
Mrs. Curtin was always with her husband, his constant com- 
panion, secretary, photographer and—to some extent—busi- 
ness manager. As secretary she wrote his books from his dic- 
tation, sometimes revising several times. The manuscript of 
the Memoirs is in her hand, written down as he dictated the 
story and then revised under his direction. 

Long as the book is, some 308,000 words, Curtin nowhere 
in its pages tells us the date of his birth: nor, in mentioning 
his birthday, September 6, which he does frequently, does 
he give his age. So reticent was he on that point that his 
Milwaukee friends at the time of his death were five years 
off in supplying data for the notices published in all the 
newspapers. All of them described him as sixty-six years of 
age, whereas he was in fact seventy-one. The manuscript at 
first glance also seems to leave undetermined the question 
of the place of his birth. In reality, however, he had writ- 
ten that fact clearly, and it was afterwards erased by some- 
one other than the author himself. 

Considering first the date of Curtin’s birth, printed evi- 
dence on the point was found to be inconclusive. The re- 
cently published Dictionary of American Biography says: 
‘[He] was born either in 1838 or in 1840, in Greenfield, near 
Milwaukee, Wis.’ This affirmation was based on earlier 


published sketches of Curtin and represents no independent 
research. 
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We can trace back guesses about the date, and also the 
place, of Curtin’s birth to Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Biography published nearly half a century earlier. It 
is there said that he was born ‘in Milwaukee, Wis., about 
1835.’ Between those two publications stands Who’s Who 
in America, volume i (1899), which has it that he was born 
in Greenfield, near Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1840. This 
statement is copied in the two succeeding volumes of the 
series, all that contain notices of him, his death occurring 
prior to the appearance of volume iv. In the Americana, 
edition of 1936, we find this: ‘Curtin, Jeremiah, b. Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 1838, d. Burlington, Vt. 14 Dec. 1906.’ Here 
was another guess involving the additional error as to the 
place where he died, which was Bristol, Vermont, not Bur- 
lington. The date of his death, however, is correctly given. 

In the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 1907,’ is a pre- 
tentious article on Curtin by his Harvard classmate Clar- 
ence H. Denny. Here, for the first time, so far as I am 
aware, the exact day and month of his birth are given, Sep- 
tember 6. But, again, the year is given as 1838. The data 
for Denny’s sketch was in part furnished by Mrs. Curtin, 
his widow. That is apparent both from the fact that Denny 
speaks of receiving aid from ‘a relative’ of his subject, and 
especially from the fact that he quotes a paragraph taken 
from ‘one of his notebooks,’ which was in reality the manu- 
script Memoirs of which Mrs. Curtin was custodian and 
which in April, 1938, was brought to the State historical 
society of Wisconsin with a view to its publication. 

It is of course possible that Mrs. Curtin wrote Denny 
the date 1835 and that the ‘5’ was misread ‘8’ by the composi- 
tor. If so, the Harvard notice of Curtin should have been 
the first to give the correct date of his birth, though the error 


+See vol. 15, 356-861. 
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slipped in. This, however, is rather more than doubtful as 
we shall see. From this point, however, the place question 
and the date question run along together. 

Considering that Mrs. Curtin, who had Curtin’s manu- 
script in hand, furnished the material for Denny’s article, 
it is startling to find that the place of Curtin’s birth is mis- 
takenly given as Greenfield, Wisconsin. For Curtin in his 
manuscript intended to leave no doubt on the question of 
where he was born. The opening sentences in his Memoirs 
are as follows: ‘My first glimmer of remembrance is of lying 
on a bed in a room which was only partly roofed—My father 
had moved into the house before it was finished. . . . The 
house,’ he adds, ‘was in Greenfield, Wisconsin, on a farm.’ 

He follows this up by telling us that, standing in the 
door of that house one day a wolf came by and snapped at 
him but his mother snatched him away. Then he comments: 


I recall nothing more of what happened at the ‘Cook place,’ the first 
place my father owned in Greenfield; we lived there a year then moved 
to a near-by farm. Father had bought the farm and had built a house of 
unhewn logs. . . . When I was about six years old, we moved into a two- 
story house built of hewn logs. It was the best house in Greenfield, except 
‘Cobb’s tavern’ which was also built of hewn logs. 


After some account of recollections connected with the 
new home he proceeds to tell of his father David Curtin’s 
emigration from Ireland to Quebec at the age of about 
twenty. This leads up to an account of his mother’s family. 
Her father, with the family, he tells us on page 9, came 
from Ireland to Montreal in 1822. In 1832 they removed to 
Detroit, Michigan, he says ‘and it was there my parents met 
and married. In that city I was born. Soon after my birth 
father moved to Milwaukee, then a frontier town.’ 

Page 9 of that manuscript had been altered, but Mrs. 
Seifert, who received the manuscript from Mrs. Curtin and 
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brought it to this society, knows nothing about the origin of 
the mutilation. The words ‘In that city I was born. Soon 
after my birth’ were rubbed down so that they are nearly 
obliterated and an ink line is drawn through them. Over the 
last word ‘birth,’ which was the first word in a new line, is 
written the word ‘Later’ beginning thus a sentence reading 
‘Later father moved to Milwaukee, then a frontier town.’ 
This takes the place of the original two sentences: ‘In that 
city I was born. Soon after my birth, father moved to Mil- 
waukee, then a frontier town.’ 

The word ‘Later,’ and the line crossing out the words 
expunged, are written with different ink from that originally 
used and were obviously done at a later time. The expung- 
ing was evidently accomplished with a stiff ink rubber and is 
a fairly effective obliteration, yet enough of the fragments 
of letters remains to enable one, even without a glass, to 
make out the words. 

It is not known that the manuscript was out of Mrs. 
Curtin’s hands at any time prior to 1938, and the presump- 
tion is that the textual change was made by her. When we 
ask how she could have been induced to question the accuracy 
of her husband’s statement, we are confronted with a his- 
torical puzzle. However, we know that not long after 
Curtin’s death Mrs. Curtin was called upon by Denny for 
facts concerning Curtin’s life to use in the Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine article, and it is not improbable the change 
was decided upon at that time. 

Mrs. Curtin, of course, received letters of condolence 
from Jeremiah’s Milwaukee friends who doubtless dwelt 
feelingly upon his supposed Milwaukee birth. We know that 
she had seen clippings of Milwaukee obituaries for she sup- 
plied Denny with a copy of a paragraph from the charming 
editorial printed in the Evening Wisconsin of December 15, 
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1906, which was written by John G. Gregory.” Perhaps 
she saw what the Sentinel and the Journal printed, also. 

All three of those Milwaukee papers said Curtin was 
born in Milwaukee county. True, they all said he was born 
in 1840, a statement she did not accept for she gave Denny 
the supposedly exact date, ‘September 6, 1838’— (unless she 
had written ’35 and the printer read it 38.) It is conceivable, 
however, that the unanimity of Milwaukee testimony to the 
Milwaukee county nativity overwhelmed Mrs. Curtin and, 
coupling that fact with her recollection of the earlier publi- 
cation in Who’s Who and in Appleton’s Cyclopedia, both 
declaring for a Milwaukee nativity, she may have concluded 
that for once Jeremiah must have been wrong. So thinking 
she took the most effective measure to save him from the 
danger of future criticism by erasing his statement in the 
Memoirs. 

The manuscript of the Memoirs was brought to the his- 
torical library a few days after Mrs. Curtin’s death. A first 
reading revealed the peculiarity of the erasure on page 9, 
and it was then observed that Curtin had referred to Detroit, 
Michigan, as the place where he was born. 

Desiring certainty on the point, the obvious first inquiry 
was as to what his parents told the census taker at the time 
of the 1850 census. Having the manuscript of that census in 
the library, already indexed, it required but a moment to find 
the record of the family in the Milwaukee county volume 
at pages 45-46. The census for Milwaukee was taken by 
Henry Miller. He took it in the usual way, by visiting the 
homes of the several families in his district. The Curtin fam- 
ily was numbered 396 ‘in the order of visitation.’ Of course, 
the information was given the census taker by either David 


* See Gregory’s letter to me of August 26, 1938. 
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Curtin or Ellen Furlong Curtin, at the house. It is as fol- 
lows: 


David Curtin Farmer _ [Estate] $7000 Ireland 
Ellen - 


J. W. Mich. 
Julia Wis. 
Johanna 
Mary a 
George 4 r 
Matilda 2 “4 
Agnes A. 8/12 - 


That is to say, the parents were both natives of Ireland, 
the eldest child, the boy Jeremiah William, was a native of 
Michigan, the other six children of Wisconsin. In 1860 Jere- 
miah is described as twenty-four, student, native of Michi- 
gan. He was then in Harvard college. 

It is possible, of course, to question the accuracy of in- 
formation which family heads supply to census takers. Such 
information is often incorrect particularly in the matter of 
children’s ages. The case of the late governor and United 
States senator, John J. Blaine, is in point. It was necessary 
to find his baptismal record to ascertain the facts. Some per- 
sons, it is well known, are allergic to chronology. In this 
case, however, the Curtins gave the correct figure for their 
eldest son’s age, fourteen. He was in his fifteenth year but 
was not fifteen at the census date, June 1, 1850, and would 
not be fifteen till September 6 following. They correctly 
described him as fourteen years of age. 

The late Justice Burr W. Jones, whose treatise on E'vi- 
dence is the standard reference work on that branch of law, 
speaks as follows respecting the time and place of his own 
birth: ‘I have no direct knowledge of when and where I was 
born. My knowledge rests on hearsay evidence alone.’ This 
doubtless means that his own testimony on the subject is 
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hearsay evidence. He adds that he is ‘convinced’ that he was 
born in a given place at a given date. The reason he is thus 
convinced is that his parents told him the facts and surely 
their testimony was no more ‘hearsay’ than is the usual oral 
evidence, based on personal observation, with which court 
records are filled. 

In many official relations calling for an individual’s 
birthplace and date, while his own testimony is ruled out, 
that of his father or his mother very properly is accepted. 
Anyone who has applied for a passport without presenting 
a birth certificate will appreciate the force of this remark. 
There is the story of the actress who in court refused to 
divulge her age, saying: ‘I do not know when I was born.’ 

‘But,’ shouted the cross-examiner, ‘did your mother never 
tell you when you were born?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ was the reply, ‘she told me frequently.’ 

“Well, then, why can’t you tell the court and jury the 
facts? 

‘Because,’ was the sweet rejoinder, ‘that would be hear- 
say evidence which I understand this court does not accept.’ 

‘Quite true,’ commented His Honor, the judge, ‘the ques- 
tion is an improper one.’ 

There is no suggestion that the mother was subpoenaed, 
but she could have given valid evidence on the point at issue. 

The testimony of the parents as to the age and birth 
state of Jeremiah Curtin is the best testimony, based on 
memory, that can be adduced. For more perfect evidence 
one must look for contemporaneous written testimony of 
which the very best is a birth record or baptismal record made 
near the time of birth. 

It is quite inconceivable that Jeremiah’s parents would be 
mistaken in assigning Michigan as his native state. Both 
David Curtin and Ellen Furlong were mentally highly en- 
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dowed persons. They knew what they were telling the census 
taker and when they reported that J. W. was born in Michi- 
gan while all six of the other children were natives of Wis- 
consin, we can be confident they were giving him the exact 
facts. 

However, acting on the bare possibility of error in the 
census record as respects the boy’s age, we proceeded to the 
next genuine source. If J. W. was born in Detroit, to Cath- 
olic parents, there should be a possibility of finding the rec- 
ord of his baptism in one of that city’s early Catholic church- 
es. Appealing to the archiepiscopal chancellory of Detroit 
that institution very kindly had the matter looked up, found 
a record of Jeremiah Curtin’s baptism in the Church of the 
Most Holy Trinity, and sent the society a baptismal certifi- 
cate and a photostatic copy of the page in the church book 
containing the record of the Curtin baptism. That record is 
as follows: 


September. 


Baptized on 17° Jeremiah W™ born on the 6" Son of 
Jer. Curtin 4 David Curtin & Ellen Furlong; Sponsors W” Furlong & 
Eliza Doyle 


B. O’Cavanagh. 


A baptismal record is rightly regarded as legal proof of 
the date of baptism and the date of birth. It is not, in itself, 
conclusive as to place of birth. For example, in September, 
1907, there was baptized in a Detroit, Michigan, church a 
man child who had been born on the sixth of June previous 
in far-off Oregon. In that case, however, both time and 
transportation facilities enabled the parents to bring the 
child east for the baptismal rite. 
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When, therefore, the question is asked: Why may not 
Jeremiah have been born in Milwaukee county and taken to 
Detroit for baptism, the time question and the transporta- 
tion question must both be considered. The time was just 
eleven days after his birth. The best means of transportation 
would have been a schooner or possibly a steamer on the 
lakes. By neither the one means nor the other would there 
have been time enough, after deducting the most reasonable 
recuperation period for the mother, to transport the child 
from Milwaukee to Detroit to receive the sacrament of 
baptism. 

Moreover—and this fact has evidently escaped those who 
suspect the child Jeremiah was born in Milwaukee but car- 
ried to Detroit for baptism—the long journey would have 
been unnecessary. It is well known that Father John M. I. 
St. Cyr began to minister to the Catholics of Chicago early 
in the summer of 1833. By 1835 he had a church building 
and a church membership of 400. While Chicago was not 
precisely easy to reach, a journey thither by boat from Mil- 
waukee would have been a holiday excursion as contrasted 
with the long and tedious voyage around the lakes to Detroit. 

Moreover, there was the Green Bay church. Father 
Mazzuchelli, it is true, was no longer there in Septem- 
ber, 1835, but Fathers Hatscher and Sanderl were there to 
care for the mission. Once more, it would have shortened the 
journey of a baptizing party enormously to go from Mil- 
waukee to Green Bay instead of to Detroit. 

No one need doubt that a child born September 6 and 
baptized September 17 in a Detroit church, in the year 1835, 
was a native either of Detroit itself or of some place within 
easy reach of the city. Milwaukee was not such a place. It 
could not have been the birthplace of a child baptized eleven 
days later in Detroit. 
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In addition to the evidence presented thus far, all point- 
ing to Detroit as Curtin’s birthplace—his parents’ informa- 
tion to the census taker, the baptismal record, and his own 
statement in the Memoirs—we have an additional reason to 
conclude that neither David Curtin nor any of his family 
were in Milwaukee prior to midsummer 1836. 

The evidence is drawn from land transactions. In those 
hectic days of land piracy would-be settlers in a favorable 
place, such as Milwaukee was, were not disposed to let grass 
grow under their feet before laying claim to some of the 
fertile government land lying within easy reach of the town. 
An active, keen man like David Curtin would be wholly 
unlikely to fail in such a crucial matter. The year 1836 was 
the great year of land speculation, when settlers found them- 
selves hard pressed by moneyed men at the land sales, fore- 
ing them to codperate with one another to guarantee their 
rights. 

Milwaukee county lands were largely entered upon by 
claimants in that year, and early in 1837 a settlers’ associ- 
ation was organized for mutual protection until the claimed 
land could be bought at the government land sale. People 
registered their claims with the association, stating when the 
claims were made, what surveyors’ tracts were included in 
them and, if they had been transferred or relinquished, giving 
the names of the new claimants by purchase. The government 
sale was postponed till February and March, 1839. At that 
time David Curtin bought, doubtless at $1.25 per acre, a por- 
tion of the northeast quarter of section 33 and all of the 
northwest quarter of the same section, in township 6, of 
range 21 east (Greenfield). 

But David Curtin’s name appears also on the roll of 
the settlers’ association in three places. July 16, 1836, he 
laid claim to the southeast quarter of section 33 and after- 
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wards transferred to Michael Cook. That was the tract Cook 
entered at the sale in 1839. It was the ‘Cook place’ to which 
Jeremiah refers as the place on which the family lived one 
year—possibly just the one year before the land sale in 
March, 1839. On August 11, 1836, John McCossin claimed 
the northeast quarter of section 33 and transferred to David 
Curtin; on July 17, 1836, Thomas Court claimed the north- 
west quarter of the same section and later transferred to 
David Curtin. Those were the tracts Curtin bought at the 
land sale. Since he transacted no land business in Milwaukee 
county prior to mid-July, 1836, we have good reason to sup- 
pose he was not there at an earlier time. 

His family may have come with him from Detroit or 
they may have delayed in the old home until he could have 
a house at least partly ready to receive them. Since Jeremiah 
‘remembers’ seeing stars through the unroofed part of his 
father’s first log house in Greenfield, it would be fair to 
assume that he and his mother did not come to Milwaukee 
county till 1837 at the earliest. A year old child does not re- 
member ‘seeing stars,’ even if it turns out to be as brilliant 
a man as was Jeremiah. 

Summing up the evidence to this point we place, first of 
all, the parents’ statement to the census taker in 1850, re- 
peated in 1860, that Jeremiah William was born in Michi- 
gan. Second, the record of his baptism in the Church of the 
Most Holy Trinity, Detroit, on September 17, 1835, is very 
good evidence that he was born in that city on the date 
recorded by Father Bernard O’Cavanagh, who performed 
the baptismal rite, namely September 6. Third, time, dis- 
tance, and transportation facilities negative the possibility of 
a Milwaukee nativity and Detroit baptism. And fourth, the 
history of land transactions at Milwaukee makes it extremely 
doubtful if David Curtin was in that county earlier than 
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mid-July, 1836, or that his family was there until a year or 
more thereafter. 

We now come to a line of evidence which has only been 
discovered since the receipt of the manuscript by the society. 
We noted Curtin’s personal statement in the Memoirs, erased 
by someone, probably his widow: ‘In that city [Detroit] I 
was born. Soon after my birth father moved to Milwaukee 
then a frontier town.’ Mrs. Curtin apparently either sus- 
pected that the statement was wrong or decided that it was 
not worth while to contest the question of a Milwaukee coun- 
ty nativity with Milwaukee people and newspapers inasmuch 
as he was actually taken there at a tender age and knew no 
other early home. If the former, she must have forgotten 
what surely was to her a most solemn occasion, her marriage 
to Jeremiah on the seventeenth of July, 1872, at her home 
village, Warren, Vermont. At that time Jeremiah, the 
bridegroom, described himself as a resident of St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, a merchant, and reported that his place of birth 
was Detroit, Michigan. He gave his age in years as thirty- 
five, which was short of the fact by one year and which may 
have been the cause of some of the misconceptions as to the 
year of his birth.* 

At an earlier date, December 7, 1864, he wrote from 
St. Petersburg to William H. Seward, secretary of state, 
accepting the government’s commission as secretary of lega- 
tion at that place. He was required, by the department’s 
regulation, to state where he was born and what was the state 
of his residence. ‘My place of birth,’ wrote Jeremiah, ‘is 
Detroit, Michigan, my state is Wisconsin.’ This letter is in 
the National archives, Russian section, Washington, D.C. 


*A certified copy of the marriage certificate was secured from the office 
of the town clerk, Warren, Vermont. 
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Inasmuch as the proof of his birth elsewhere than in Mil- 
waukee county is complete and incontrovertible, how can the 
ascription to him in all printed biographies of a Milwaukee 
nativity be explained? The first observation on that point is 
that, without exception, all of the printed statements—in 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia, in Who’s Who, and of course in the 
books published after his death, were supplied by others. 
In no instance was the data furnished by Curtin himself. 
Had he contributed the material there would not have been 
in it ‘hearsay testimony’ as to how many languages he knew. 
We read: ‘It is said,’ he knows fifty languages, or ‘it is said,’ 
he knows seventy languages. The fact is that Curtin was so 
constantly on the move, and in distant countries, that writers 
about him had to rely on his friends for information concern- 
ing him. 

Had he been consulted by the editor of Appleton’s, or 
the editor of Who’s Who, his answer, of course, would have 
been the same as his statement in the Memoirs, in the mar- 
riage record, and in his letter to Seward. It is probable, also, 
that his wife could have answered the question correctly dur- 
ing his lifetime although after his death she permitted her- 
self to doubt his accuracy. But she, as well as Jeremiah, was 
inaccessible. She was always with him, traveling about the 
world and working on linguistic or other problems as already 
stated. Indeed, Mrs. Curtin, a talented New England 
woman, utterly devoted to her husband’s interests, must be 
credited with a large influence upon his literary and scientific 
success. No biographical sketch antedates his mother’s de- 
parture from Milwaukee, so the probability is that it was 
other Milwaukee people who furnished the data to the pub- 
lications mentioned and that someone had simply guessed 
wrong because so many other Curtins were actually natives 
of that county. 
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A collateral question in regard to Curtin’s birthplace is 
raised by the action of interested Milwaukee county citizens 
who, believing he was born in Greenfield, fixed upon a cer- 
tain stone house as the very cradle of his nativity. Of course, 
the proof that he was born in Detroit destroys the claim for 
the stone house standing on the former Curtin farm, near 
Hales Corners. But a word on the independent evidence 
against that claim may help to remind readers how futile it 
is to judge the age of a house without contemporary records 
to establish the facts. If Jeremiah Curtin had been born in 
Greenfield, the house in question must have been built be- 
fore September 6, 1835, in order to serve as his birthplace. 
But it has never been shown that a house of that construction 
had been erected anywhere in Milwaukee county thus early 
and the probability is strongly against it. Moreover, Jere- 
miah’s Memoirs negative the assumption that such a house 
was in existence on his father’s farm during his childhood. 
He recollects first, a rude log cabin, second, a rough log 
house. Third, when about six years old the family moved 
into a good, two-story hewn-log house, the best house in the 
town of Greenfield except Cobb’s tavern ‘also of hewn-logs.’ 
That brings us to the year 1841 and a spic and span new, 
two-story hewn-log house. Such a house made an excellent 
home. Pioneer farmers considered that they had achieved 
something important in erecting a structure of that kind. 
They were not apt to desert it in a year or a few years. 
Probably a decade was as short a term as a good hewn-log 
house would be used, and the probability is the Curtin stone 
house was built to supplant the log house sometime between 
1851 and 1855. It must have been erected prior to David 
Curtin’s death, January, 1856, but we need not assume that 
it had been lived in long when the tragic event took place. 
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For the community to make of the Curtin stone house a 
memorial to Jeremiah Curtin is wholly fitting and praise- 
worthy. It was his home during his teens and early twenties; 
he doubtless helped his father build it; after his father’s 
death, he was ‘head of the house’ and manager of the farm 
for nearly four years. It was there he did much of his signi- 
ficant reading and preparatory study for college entrance. 
He is said to have assembled there a library numbering be- 
tween 200 and 300 books, an astonishing testimony to his 
omnivorous reading habits.* 

Moreover, it was from this stone house Jeremiah Curtin 
went out on the morning of September 30, 1859, after read- 
ing Latin practically all night, to try his luck in the Harvard 
examination. Successful, he remained in Cambridge to 
graduate four years later, then passed on to his life’s work 
which shed a glory upon the house he thought of as home. 
The house ought, therefore, to be preserved as a memorial 
to him. But it is not allowable to call it his birthplace. 

JOsEPH SCHAFER 


‘This library was later in his mother’s house in Milwaukee where John G. 
Gregory used it. He describes it in his letter to me of August 26, 19388. 








BOOK NOTES 


The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in American Historiography. By 
his former students at the University of Chicago. Edited by William T. 
Hutchinson. (Chicago: University of Chicago press, 1937. 417 pp.) 

So little has been done in a composite way in American historiog- 
raphy that these twenty-one sketches of those no longer living, who have 
written our history, assume an impressive value. The choice of subjects 
would not be agreed upon by every reader. While no one would question 
that George Bancroft should be granted first place, the problem of in- 
clusion or exclusion of those recently deceased would not seem to have 
been satisfactorily solved. Why include Vernon Louis Parrington and 
exclude Carl Russell Fish, whose pupils are found from one end of the 
country to another? Why include Clarence W. Alvord and exclude 
Reuben G. Thwaites, the foremost historical editor of his time? Why, 
if one must have a biographer, not include John S. Bassett, as well as 
Albert J. Beveridge? If, as it appears, men of affairs were especially 
sketched—Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson—why not also 
Charles Francis Adams or John Hay? These queries are useless, how- 
ever, and the choice having been made, what of the sketches written by 
Dr. Jernegan’s students? 

Naturally, they are somewhat uneven in quality, but on the whole 
the approach is good and shows careful judgment in the placement of the 
subject. Von Holst is, perhaps, the most hardly dealt with; but he had 
been dropped from his pedestal some years ago. His prejudices are 
noted, and his sincerity fairly conceded while his power of synthesis and 
organization is given true worth. James Ford Rhodes comes in for criti- 
cism under the newer conception of economic and social history; while 
Frederick Jackson Turner is described sympathetically by his avowed 
admirer, Avery Craven. The essay on-Henry Adams by Henry S. 
Commager is a masterpiece of literary interpretation, even while account- 
ing for Adams’ distaste of his own historical writings in an explanation 
of a cosmic if strange personality. 

On the other hand, Professor Thornton performed well the difficult 
task of separating Theodore Roosevelt as a great person from his work 
as a historian. Still more difficult was the estimate of Woodrow Wilson’s 
standing as a historian a ‘not undistinguished writer of history who so 
suddenly became its maker.’ Professor Sears conscientiously reviews 
Wilson’s early historical work, piece by piece, shows his appreciation of 
Lincoln and that he was ‘out of touch’ with Franklin and Lee. ‘A final 
judgment,’ he concludes, ‘must await on History’s own verdict. . . . As 
historian, one may conclude that greatness lay within his grasp but that 
he never fully seized it. His nature was too rich to be so circumscribed.’ 
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Of the more recent historical characters, Edward Channing receives 
his meed of praise and blame; praise for his careful, dispassionate, almost 
impersonal method of narrating the nation’s history, blame for his ignor- 
ing of the western movement and its reaction on the course of the na- 
tion’s life, also for his lack of systematic order, and his neglect of news- 
paper sources. He ‘belongs primarily to the old school of narrative his- 
torians, in a sense he marks a transition to the new “scientific” group 
which followed in their wake.’ 

Alvord is characterized by his choice of the field of his subject, but 
also by his tendency to iconoclasm and egotism, which overemphasized 
the importance of his conclusions. Contrasted with him, the study of 
Claude H. Van Tyne shows his objectiveness and his purpose to broaden 
the view of the American revolution by interpreting it in terms of social 
and economic forces, the factors most neglected in the past. 

The essay on Ulrich B. Phillips brings forward a southern historian, 
who wrote dispassionately of American negro slavery and collected plan- 
tation records that without his industry would doubtless have perished. 
His biographer, Professor Wood Gray, stresses his laborious attempts 
to achieve an attractive literary style, which should serve as encourage- 
ment to others lacking literary proficiency. 

Finally, we come to Albert J. Beveridge, discussed by Tracy E. 
Strevey of Northwestern university. Unlike other publicists, Beveridge 
came to his biographical history writing after his political career had 
ended. He chose for his first subject John Marshall and his account of 
his Life and Times expanded to four volumes. His Lincoln, which fol- 
lowed, was incomplete at Beveridge’s death, but he had written two 
volumes, which brought the life to the year 1859. These figures show 
the great extent of Beveridge’s research; his biographer testifies to his 
accuracy and the acceptability of his writings. ‘Beveridge lifted the 
writing of historical biography in the United States to a high level of 
achievement, both as to style and content. . . . Rejected by his constitu- 
ents in political life, Beveridge carved out a new and distinguished career 
as a historian and biographer.’ 

The entire volume is eminently worth while, and seldom has a pro- 
fessor of history been presented by his students with a work of such 
value. It is to be hoped that others will emulate this example and con- 
tinue and supplement the Jernegan American Historiography. 


P.K. 


Building Minnesota. By Theodore C. Blegen. (New York: D. C. 
Heath and company, 1938. 450 pp.) 

Dr. Blegen has produced a book which sets a high standard in the 
department of local and regional historiography. He gives the story of 
the background, the recorded beginnings, and the development through 
all major phases down to the present, of the great state of Minnesota. 
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The method he employs is distinctive. He groups his materials un- 
der ten ‘units’ called, respectively: “The Red Men,’ ‘Under Three Flags,’ 
‘The Americans Arrive,’ “The Age of the Pioneers,’ “The State and Its 
Early Ordeals,’ ‘Recovery and Progress,’ “The Rise of Modern Industry,’ 
‘Coming of Age,’ ‘Modern Ways, and ‘Modern Days.’ Within the units 
are his chapters, forty-six in all, of which the first unit on “The Red 
Men’ contains but two—‘Woods and Waters Fair,’ and ‘Indian Life and 
Customs.’ These occupy twenty-seven pages. All the other nine units 
have more chapters, the number ranging from three to eight, though sev- 
eral occupy less space than unit i. 

Blegen’s record of scholarly production and his long years of care- 
ful research in Minnesota history are an advance guarantee that this 
work is sound in every particular. His familiarity with the results of 
the most approved scholarship is demonstrated in every chapter while 
many of them are written with the enthusiasm, ease, and literary subtlety 
which bespeak the master researcher in the given field. While the lit- 
erary quality is good throughout, making the book distinctly interesting to 
read, from the beginning of unit iii (“The Americans Arrive’), his nar- 
rative is more assured and more engaging than in the earlier part. 

The view of Minnesota history here presented is comprehensive. 
No important aspect is neglected, and the author treats with marked 
impartiality topics as widely sundered as Indian life and foreign immi- 
gration. Pioneering, politics, agriculture, lumbering, milling, mining, 
transportation, education, religion, administration, and city management 
are discussed with equal thoroughness and with a nice regard to their 
social importance. In later portions he treats such present day problems 
as ‘Conservation, including that of the soil, ‘Diversification,’ ‘Codpera- 
tion,’ ‘Peace and War,’ and ‘Modern Trends.’ Thus, the book is ‘more 
than a history.’ Professor Wesley says it is, ‘a contemporary survey of 
economic, social, and political conditions in the state, and he might have 
added ‘cultural’ conditions. 

Considering that Building Minnesota is obviously intended for 
school use, there might be a question whether it is not too scholarly; 
whether the factual feast set before young pupils is not too ample and too 
varied, At least, it will be interesting to learn what experience may re- 
veal as to its availability below the high school. Much will depend upon 
the training and the enthusiasm of the teachers. The author has striven 
to interest young readers—in fact, he has sometimes unconsciously ‘writ- 
ten down’ with that aim. But his knowledge is so ample and so detailed 
that it is to be feared children below the ‘teens’ may be overwhelmed by it. 

It seems almost ungracious to find fault with so good a book. Yet, 
for the benefit of other writers on local or state history, it should be 
pointed out that Dr. Blegen has been somewhat too regardful of his 
state boundaries. These might well have been crossed more frequently. 
He makes too little use of the reader’s natural interest in ‘where did the 
idea come from.’ For example, state and county fairs, the state uni- 
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versity, state-aided high schools, and many other institutions were of 
course reproduced in Minnesota after patterns created elsewhere. That 
important truth is not as clearly brought out as it ought to be for both 
a strictly historical reason and a pedagogical reason. The history of a 
state cannot be isolated by imaginary lines. 

The book is charmingly illustrated; format, presswork, and design 
are all good. Errors in proofreading, so common in first editions, are 
hard to find. It is a book to be read and enjoyed, as well as to be kept 
at hand for reference. 


JS. 


The American Politician. Edited by J. T. Salter. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina press, 1938. 412 pp.) 

‘In a democracy,’ Euripides makes one of his characters say, ‘youth, 
wisdom and excellence have a fair chance to serve the common welfare.’ 
This book reassures us in such faith. Here are studies of nineteen con- 
temporary politicians, elected by people who met fairly well the ultimate 
test of democracy: the ability to see through dishonesty, incompetence, 
and laziness, and to choose leaders who have ability, courage, and devo- 
tion to the public good. 

It will interest especially the people of Wisconsin. The editor, Pro- 
fessor Salter, and three of the contributors (Lescohier, Shannon, Taft) 
are or have been associated with the university, and four of the political 
leaders (Bob La Follette, Hoan, Norris, Levitan) with the state. 

What are the qualities that put and keep men in office? From these 
biographies one would conclude that they are hard work, a realistic 
appraisal of facts, and genuine affection for people. Beyond that, in- 
dividual differences are marked. Norris, Wagner, and Sickler are modest; 
Wilson of Philadelphia and ‘Happy’ Chandler are enthusiastic extroverts; 
McNutt, Levitan, and La Guardia put on a good show. Vandenberg is 
a ‘word’ man, La Follette and La Guardia are ‘fact’ men. Farley, 
Tydings, and Vandenberg never stray from the party fold; Norris, 
La Guardia, Maverick, and La Follette smash party lines when social 
issues are involved. The practical psychology of vote-getting figures first 
with ‘Honest Tom McIntyre’ (‘I always help my friends’), but Norris, 
La Follette, and Wagner have majored in national economics. As Social- 
ists, Norman Thomas is interested chiefly in principles, Hoan (‘more a 
follower of Abraham Lincoln than of Karl Marx’) in practical administra- 
tion. 

The chapters vary greatly in scope, vitality, and insight, but all of 
them deserve our attention if we wish to understand government in the 
making. In general, those written by the journalists are rapid and pic- 
turesque, those by the teachers thoughtful and, sometimes, pedestrian. 
The most searching is Taft’s on John L. Lewis. He refutes the opinion 
that Lewis is a revolutionary radical with dictatorial ambitions; at the 
same time he reveals clearly the shortcomings of Lewis’ pragmatism. 
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The chapter on Robert M. La Follette Sr., gives a good objective sum- 
mary of his achievements in the fields of taxation, labor relations, and 
unemployment, but fails to realize in words the senator's personality; 
the account of La Guardia, on the contrary, is not only factual but also 
brings the dynamic mayor before our eyes. Outstanding are Johnson’s 
well-balanced appraisal of Senator Norris, and the editor’s description 
of Sol Levitan. Salter has a positive genius for vigorous and sharply 
outlined portrayal of people, and the shrewd, kindly, and publicity-seek- 
ing Sol seems to appear in person in these pages. 

The purpose of the book is avowedly to present facts rather than 
to judge men’s fitness for office. When the contributors go beyond their 
exposition, they sometimes make rash statements, e.g., ‘Woodrow Wilson 
was a poor administrator at both Trenton and Washington,’ and ‘most 
politicians are in the trade for reasons of vanity only.’ But on one 
judgment all the authors agree: voters should keep close watch of their 
representatives. This book is valuable because it stimulates such critical 
observation. 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison Watrter R. Acarp 


Father Louis Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana Newly Discov- 
ered to the Southwest of New France by Order of the King. Translated 
by Marion E. Cross. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota press, 1938. 
190 pp.) 

Father Hennepin needs no introduction to the readers of the Wis- 
consin Magazine of History, nor are the contents of his Description of 
Louisiana unfamiliar to them. The very interesting question of the edi- 
torship of the Description touched upon ten years ago by the late Marc de 
Villiers is again referred to by Grace Lee Nute in the introduction to this 
edition of Father Hennepin’s first travel book. The new translation is the 
second in English. The first, that of Shea, was published in 1880, two 
centuries after the original French was issued in Paris. Miss Cross has 
given much freer and a more literary translation than Shea’s very literal 
and rather stilted version. Her work will be gratifying to the general 
reader, and she would have earned the gratitude of the student if Shea’s 
notes had been incorporated and especially if the example set by 
Thwaites in his monumental collection of publishing page for page both 
original and translation had been followed. Shea’s edition, as rightly 
stated in the foreword, ‘is now almost as difficult to obtain as the original 
itself.’ For the student—as distinguished from the collector or the 
bibliophile—a careful reprint of the original 1683 French edition would 
be just as valuable as the first edition itself. The Minnesota press is to 
be congratulated on the attractive volume it presents to the public. 

Loyola university 


Chicago Jean Devanauez, S.J. 
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‘The Presbyterian Church on the Wisconsin Frontier’ by Charles J. 
Kennedy, instructor in the University of Wisconsin, is appearing in the 
Journal of the Department of History of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States. This journal is the organ of the Presbyterian historical 
society. Mr. Kennedy’s first article appearing in December, 1988 
(vol. xviii, no. 4), is entitled ‘Entering the Mining Region,’ and deals 
largely with the work of the Rev. Aratus Kent. 


State History: Daughters of the American Revolution in Wisconsin 
compiled by Mrs. W. D. James, state historian 1934-37, assisted by Mrs. 
Mattie Van Ostrand Devine, national vice-chairman of historical re- 
search 1928-81. This is a well-worked history of this organization in 
Wisconsin. It relates the founding of the Wisconsin chapter in 1893 by 
Mrs. James S. Peck of Milwaukee; gives biographies of the several state 
regents; reports the records of all chapters; and gives a list of Revolu- 
tionary soldiers buried in Wisconsin and of the historic spots marked by 
this active and patriotic organization. 


‘The Prairie Grove’ by Donald Culross Peattie, published by the 
Atlantic Monthly, has a scene laid in Illinois, wherein appear under fic- 
titious names the French explorers and colonizers, La Salle, Tonty, etc. 
He also presents a traveler, whom he calls Eliza Tuttle, as one of the 
founders of western Wisconsin. The author in a letter to Miss Kellogg 
asserts that this character also bears a fictitious name, and is made up 


by reading of many places, people, and incidents of early Wisconsin 
history. 


The Historical Records survey of the Works Progress administra- 
tion is sponsoring an inventory of the church archives of the state. The 
first completed survey is that of the Moravian church, which is published 
in a mimeographed volume of fifty-seven pages bound by the handicraft 
project of Milwaukee. The Inventory is prefaced by a historical sketch 
of the church and its growth and development in Wisconsin under 
Nils Otto Tank, the Rev. Andrew M. Iversen, and the Rev. John G. 
Kaltenbrunn, the latter of whom ministered to the German settlements. 
The body of the work lists sixty-seven church groups and missions, and 
reports as far as possible the condition and place of the archives of each. 
It is a thorough and excellent piece of research, and the succeeding vol- 
umes for other denominations will be looked for with interest. 


L.P.K. 











THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


LovuisE PHELPs KELLOGG 
I THE SOCIETY 


. following new members have joined the society during the quar- 
ter ending January 10: 

Life: Mrs. Charles R. Carpenter, Madison; Walter R. Frame, Wau- 
kesha; Merville K. Hobbs, Chicago, Illinois; Hobart S. Johnson, Madi- 
son; Martha B. Merrell, Superior; Leon L. Smith, Kohler; Rev. Bernar- 
dine Tinnefeld, Hubertus. 

Annual: Harry D. Blake, Madison; Mrs. Charles E. Buell, Madi- 
son; Charles G. Campbell, Kewaunee; Mrs. Glenn C. Chase, Janesville; 
Frank W. Crow, Madison; Dr. Waldo B. Dimond, Madison; James N. 
Farley, Madison; Leo S. Finn, Superior; Hans D. Gaebler, Watertown; 
Edgar F. Gerhardt, Madison; Rev. Fred W. Harris, Madison; Lewis M. 
Hatch, Milwaukee; Mrs. Zida C. Ivey, Fort Atkinson; Henry L. Janes, 
Racine; Robert R. Jones, Madison; Nina E. Keyes, Oshkosh; E. Mar- 
garet Lamoreaux, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Albert J. Lobb, Rochester, 
Minnesota; Stephen J. McMahon, Wauwatosa; William R. McNeill, 
Madison; Howard A. Merritt Jr., Madison; Marjorie J. Morse, Madison; 
Rev. Francis X. Orthen, Eau Claire; Russell H. Peterson, Beloit; Albert 
K. Reque, Madison; William L. Sachse, Madison; Mrs. Nellie M. Sol- 
berg, Hayward; Dr. William J. Waldschmidt, Fond du Lac; Nuna E. R. 
Whitcomb, West Allis; Rev. Everett E. Williams, Hudson. 

Institutional: Texas library and historical commission, Austin. 

Wisconsin library: Lancaster public library, Lancaster. 

Wisconsin schools: Glenbeulah high school, Glenbeulah; Prairie du 
Chien high school, Prairie du Chien; Richland Center high school, Rich- 
land Center; Stratford high school, Stratford. 


The superintendent, senior research associate, and chief of maps 
and manuscript department attended the sessions of the American his- 
torical association at Chicago, December 28-30. The meeting was an un- 
usually large gathering of the historians of the country, particularly of 
the Middle West. Over eighty were present at a Wisconsin university 
breakfast. The president, Frederic L. Paxson, now of California, 
formerly of Wisconsin, associated himself with his former colleagues of 
this state in a pleasant community of interest, in which Mrs. Paxson and 
their daughter, Mrs. Stanley Rewey of Milwaukee, joined. 
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The midwinter meetings of the American library association, also. 
held in Chicago, were attended by Miss Iva A. Welsh of the society’s 
staff. 


NEcROLOGY 


Possibly the best known citizen of Wisconsin was the author 
Zona Gale Breese, who died December 28 at Chicago. Funeral services 
were held the thirtieth at her home, Portage. Ever since her publication 
in 1908 of the stories of ‘Friendship Village,’ Miss Gale’s talent has put 
Portage on the literary map of the United States. Her later novels and 
plays had always a Wisconsin background, and no one has done more to 
popularize Wisconsin and to make its composite population known than 
this much loved author. She also served her state and community in 
many ways, as a philanthropist, a regent of the State university, on the 
board of the free library commission, and in many local offices. Her 
interest in all that concerned Wisconsin was very great. 


Karl Mathie of Wausau died suddenly in California in December. 
An unsuccessful candidate for governor and for congress on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, he was a manufacturer of note in the paper-making industry. 


Dr. Byron C. Meacher, life member of Portage, died there De- 
cember 15. 


The Hon. Spencer Haven, a curator of the society, passed away at 
his home in Hudson, December 20, 1988, from the result of a heart at- 
tack, after an illness of twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Haven was born January 16, 1868, in Floyd county, Iowa. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1895. In 1896 he located at Hudson and 
became associated in the practice of his profession with Henry C. Baker, 
then recognized as one of the ablest lawyers in the state. On the resig- 
nation of Walter C. Owen to enter upon his duties as a justice of the 
state supreme court, Governor Emanuel L. Philipp appointed Mr. Haven 
attorney general, in which position he served from January 7, 1918, to 
January 6, 1919. At the end of his term he returned to Hudson and re- 
sumed his private practice. 

For the past seven years he was legal counsel for the bar commis- 
sioners. One of his duties was to investigate complaints of misconduct 
on the part of licensed attorneys, and, if the charges appeared well 
founded, to institute disbarment proceedings. He was conscientious, fair 
but fearless in this assignment and rendered the public a great service. 

As an author he is credited with a book entitled Wisconsin and the 
Nation which is a valuable work on civil government, published in 1897. 

At the time of his death he was actively engaged in the practice of 
his profession and was frequently mentioned in connection with election 
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to the supreme court. While not an office-seeker, he was deeply inter- 
ested in politics and belonged to the conservative wing of the Republican 
party. He was a member of the Order of Elks and for twenty years 
served the Hudson lodge as trustee. For a long period he was a member 
of the State historical society of Wisconsin, and on October 19, 1933, 
was elected a curator. 

Mr. Haven leaves a widow and three grown daughters to mourn his 
departure, as well as a host of friends, for Spencer Haven was admired, 
respected, and loved by all who really knew him. 


M.C, 


Halvor L. Skavlem, life member, died at his Janesville home, Jan- 
uary 5, at the age of ninety-three. Mr. Skavlem was an archeologist of 
note, and at his summer home on Carcajou point, Lake Koshkonong, he 
received many visitors and carried on much research. He had learned 
the Indian art of making stone arrowheads, and as “The Arrow-Maker’ 
he appeared in an article by Charles D. Stewart in the Atlantic Monthly 
(1923). Mr. Skavlem took interest also in the history of Norwegian im- 
migration to Wisconsin. (See ante, i, 166.) His studies in nature gave 
him the title of the ‘John Burroughs of Wisconsin.’ 


Mrs. Harriett S. (John V.) Farwell, a life member, died late in 
December at Chicago, Illinois. She was the daughter of James M. 


and Louisa Flower, prominent early citizens of Madison, where Mrs. 
Farwell was born. 


The following annual members of the society have passed away: 
the Rev. Fred W. Harris, who joined recently, November 28; and Albert 
G. Michelson, November 29, both at Madison;Dr. John L. Yates, No- 
vember 8, at Milwaukee. 


ACCESSIONS 


The Knell papers—A rather unusual group of German papers from 
the estate of John Knell (1831-78) of Milwaukee has been presented by 
Mrs. E. R. Stoelke, at the instance of Professor Lester J. Cappon. John 
Knell came to America in 1852 and at Milwaukee had a private school 
for a time, managed a German stock company, and became associated 
with the liquor firm of Leopold Rindskopf and Son. During the Civil war 
Knell acted as sutler for the Thirty-fifth Wisconsin infantry. The pa- 


pers consist of correspondence, manuscript plays and music, and ac- 
count books. 


The business and legal papers of the firm of La Follette, Harper, 
Roe, and Zimmerman from 1884-99 have been placed in our custody by 
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Mrs. A. G. Zimmerman. There are records of cases of La Follette, Sie- 
becker, and Harper 1884-95; cash books, journals and ledgers—all the 
accumulation of an office of busy lawyers. 


A small collection of the papers of the Rev. Robert Sewell, Wisconsin 
Congregational church, have come to the society from Stoughton. 


Captain Edward S. Redington (1821-88) was in command of Com- 
pany D, Twenty-eighth Wisconsin infantry. Typed copies of his letters 
written from the field to his wife at Milwaukee have been presented 
by the public library of Superior. 


Three letter books kept by General Edward S. Bragg, 1888-89, 
while he was minister to Mexico, have been presented by Mrs. Helen L. 
Peterson for the collection of Bragg papers in the society’s files. 


Additional material on the history of the Wisconsin Daughters of 
the American revolution (see ante, xxii, 240) cami from Mrs. Robert 
Altman, Wausau, vice-chairman for historical research. 


Those who read with interest the account of ‘Early Times in St. 
Croix County’ (see ante, xiv, 204-218) by James A. Andrews, will be 
glad to know that about twenty-five letters and papers of Andrews and 
his fellow townsman, John Comstock, have been added to the James A. 
Andrews collection through the favor of the latter’s daughter, Ruth. 


A typewritten copy of the life of Benjamin Tupper of the Marietta 
colony comes to the society with the reminiscences of Ichabod Nye. 


Omission—In the account of the William Barker Cushing letters 
(see ante, xxii, 289) it was not stated that Cushing was a native of Wis- 
consin and that after his father’s death he removed to Fredonia, New 
York. 


Visitors—Among those doing extensive research in our files recently 
were John Bakeless of New York university and Miss Ingrid Gausted 
of Oslo, Norway, who has a traveling fellowship for work in the United 
States. 


II THE STATE 


Monday, January 2, the inauguration of the new state officers oc- 
curred at the capitol. The governor-elect, Julius P. Heil, was accompan- 
ied by Governor La Follette, with Dr. Glenn Frank as master of cere- 
monies. Chief Justice Rosenberry tendered the oath to the incoming 
officials and made a brief address on the importance of the occasion. 
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Two small buildings on the university campus have historic asso- 
ciations. One on Camp Randall, the only edifice left from the time of 
the Civil war, is called a ‘guard-house.’ 

On the eastern portion of the lower campus, on the corner of Lang- 
don and Lake streets, a house stood which was built before 1855 and has 
had several historic associations. It was the home for a quarter of a cen- 
tury of Samuel D. Hastings, state treasurer 1858-65, reformer, and phil- 
anthropist. Mr. Hastings was a prominent temperance advocate and was 
influential in the establishment and management of the Monona lake 
assembly. In 1895 he went to live with his son in Green Bay. The 
house then went through several hands, was used for the football train- 
ing table, and is now being torn down by the university authorities. 


A visitor from Milwaukee recently came in search of the musical 
score of the first opera composed and presented in that city in 1849. The 
author was Edward von Sobeleski, and the opera was entitled, Mohege, 
the Flower of the Forest. It was an Indian subject, and the characters 
represented American aborigines. Anyone having any information about 
this manuscript or its presentation, please communicate with the society, 


as a commemoration of this first Wisconsin operatic performance is de- 
sired. 


Locat Historicat Societies aNnD Musrums 


Walworth county historical society was incorporated in December 
with the object of forming a museum at Lake Geneva in the former 
Leiter residence. The new society will probably absorb the nearly 
defunct Geneva Lake historical society. The officers elected are Mrs. 
Marion L. Kull, president, of Genoa City; George Van Biesbroeck, vice- 
president, Williams Bay; F. M. Higgins, secretary, Lake Geneva; and 
Samuel C. Wadmond, treasurer, Delavan. 


The Dodge county historical society, organized in 1988, is building 
up a museum at Beaver Dam. 


The Douglas county historical society is forming a true community 
center in its new home and museum in the former A. A. Roth home at 
Superior. A permanent trained director has been secured in the person 
of Gerald C. Stowe, graduate of the university and worker in the so- 
ciety’s museum. Many gifts have been presented, notably a complete 
bound file of the Wisconsin Magazine of History and many of the Col- 


lections, given by Miss Anna Butler, in memory of her brother, the late 
Henry S. Butler. 


Green county historical society met October 17 at Monroe. Reports 
were made of the exhibit at the county fair, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to seek for a site for the society’s museum. 
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The La Crosse county historical society held its annual meeting 
October 21 when Mrs. C. K. Pettingill discussed ‘Art Teachers and 


Artists of Early La Crosse Valley.’ The former officers were reélected 
with Curator Sanford as president. 


The Luther Valley historical society held its annual meeting No- 
vember 14 and set the dates of August 26-27, 1939, for the formal ob- 
servance of the centennial of the first log house built in Luther Valley. 


The Milwaukee county historical society has succeeded in removing 
the Benjamin Church home (see ante, xxi, 470) to Estabrook park, where 
it will be restored and serve as a community house. 


Racine has received by the will of Mrs. Jennie Stewart Wustum 
her home with twelve acres of land and a trust fund to house the county 
museum. Wesley Shephard of Union Grove has been appointed custodian 
of the present historical collections at the courthouse. 


The Watertown historical society has acquired the famous octagon 
house, which the society operated and cared for during the summer. The 
heirs of the Richards family have deeded the house to the society to be 
maintained as an historical landmark. 


The Dunn county old settlers held last October a forty-seventh 
annual reunion at Menomonie with over a hundred in attendance. Mrs. 
W. A. Cronk was elected president. 


The PWA movement to aid museums has awakened interest at Port 


Washington, Manitowoc, and Two Rivers, in addition to the museums 
already reported. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


The Beloit Congregational church closed a year of celebration (see 
ante, xxii, 120) with a centennial supper on December 30, when tableaux 
were presented, a poem read, and Curator Richardson presented the re- 
sults of his research on the church’s beginnings. 


The First Methodist church of Beloit held its centennial observ- 
ance on December 18-21 with a pageant presented by 150 actors. The 
costumes were authentic, and the spirit of earnestness and devotion made 
the presentation notable. The episodes presented the history of the 
church from th~ arst class organized in December, 1838, in Caleb Blod- 
gett’s log cabin to the present when the church looks forward to another 
century of growth. 
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The Congregational church of Genesee, Waukesha county, cele- 
brated its ninety-fifth anniversary last September. The history written 


for the occasion by Ada Grace Rowlands was published October 14 in 
the Waukesha Freeman. 


The Methodist Episcopal church of Sun Prairie celebrated Decem- 


ber 18 the ninety-third anniversary of its founding and the seventieth of 
the dedication of the church building. 


The Viroqua Methodist church held a week’s observance Oc- 
tober 16-23 of the ninetieth anniversary of its founding. Bishop Ralph 
Magee of Minneapolis preached at the closing service. 


The diamond jubilee of St. Joseph’s Catholic cathedral of La Crosse 
was held October 9-11. Bishop A. J. McGavick and Auxiliary-bishop 
William R. Griffin were celebrants and preachers for the occasion. 


LANDMARKS 


A tablet to the memory of Timothy Burns, lieutenant governor of 
Wisconsin, 1852-54, was unveiled October 15 in Burns park, La Crosse. 


It was placed and dedicated by the local Daughters of the American 
revolution. 


A shrine visited by many Catholics from Wisconsin and Iowa is the 
grave of Father Samuel Mazzuchelli, an Italian missionary, who came to 
Wisconsin in 1830 and founded many missions, built several churches, 
and was the first vicar-general of the diocese of Dubuque. Father 
Mazzuchelli was much beloved by his Indian neophytes, and Mrs. Kinzie 
tells of his influence for temperance among the Winnebago. He died at 


Benton in 1864 and over his grave in the Benton churchyard is carved 
the one word ‘Mazzuchelli.’ 


One institution founded by this missionary that still exists and 
prospers is St. Clara academy at Sinsinawa conducted by the order of the 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Father Mazzuchelli secured funds from his 
native land for the purchase of the George Wallace Jones estate in 
southwestern Wisconsin, where he established the first school especially 
for girls in the territory. 


A small tract of land on the eastern edge of Lake Winneconne has 
yielded remarkable results to the excavators of the Indian mounds on 
this site. The painted pottery found is unusual, and the rock pits con- 
tain skeletons and many artifacts. The Winnebago county archeological 
and historical society is seeking funds to make this tract a county park 
and to preserve the mounds for posterity. 
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III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The Society of American archivists met at Springfield, Illinois, 
October 24-26. Miss Alice E. Smith of our staff attended. The last day 
occurred the dedication of the new State archives building for Illinois. 
This state is the second to erect a special building for the preservation 
of its archives, Maryland’s Hall of Records being the first. 


Apropos of the article on the origin of the log cabin (see ante, 
xxii, 122-123) research has revealed that the first log cabins in New 
Jersey were built by the Swedes as early as 1639. 


The largest existing collection of manuscripts and documents on 
the World war has been known as the ‘Hoover war library of Stanford 
university.’ It is now entitled the ‘Hoover library on war, revolution, and 
peace,’ and funds for a special building for its care are available. 


The home of John Hay, former secretary of state and ambassador 
to England, in the city of Cleveland, has been purchased by the Western 
Reserve historical society to house its library and museum. 


Guila Bustabo, the youthful violinist born at Manitowoc (see ante, 
xxi, 466) has been playing for large audiences in Australia. On her re- 
turn to America she was guest artist with the New York philharmonic 


orchestra January 8. Her playing was broadcasted throughout the na- 
tion. 


The grave of Joseph Rolette Jr., son of the prominent fur trader 
of Prairie du Chien, was marked October 14, 1987, at Pembina, Manitoba, 
wherein he is said to have been a ‘frontier leader and pathfinder.’ 





Colonel Marshall Cousins, president of the State historical society, 
suffered an injury from a passing automobile while crossing a street on 
his way to the hotel from the Historical library Friday, evening, Feb- 
ruary 24. He was taken to a Madison hospital where he lingered several 


days without regaining consciousness. He died Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 28. 


A telegram received from Ashland, March 1, announced the death of 


Curator Guy M. Burnham on Tuesday, February 28. There were no 
particulars. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Francis H. DeGroat (‘Henry Sigourney Butler’) is an attorney at 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


Mrs. Burr W. Jones (‘Henry Sigourney Butler’), of Madison, is 
the widow of Judge Jones, a former member of the State supreme court. 


Edgar G. Doudna (‘Junius Thomas Hooper’), of Madison, is sec- 
retary and director of the board of regents of the State normal schools. 


A. C. Bennett (‘A Wisconsin Pioneer in Photography’) is a business 
man of Minneapolis. 


Louise Phelps Kellogg (“The Old Indian Agency House Association’) 
is senior research associate on the historical society’s staff. She is well 
known for her contributions in the field of history. 


Margaret Ryan Kelley (‘A Soldier of the Iron Brigade’), of Buffalo, 
New York, writes of her father, William W. Ryan, emphasizing par- 
ticularly his participation in the Civil war. 


Lillian Krueger (‘Social Life in Wisconsin: Pre-Territorial through 
the Mid-Sixties’), assistant editor of the Wisconsin historical society, 
continues her sketch which was begun in the preceding number of this 
magazine. 


Documents—The diary of Abner Morse edited, with introduction, 
by Bayrd Still and his former student, William Herrmann, is concluded 
in this issue. Professor Still is on the faculty of Duke university, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 











